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PARTHIAN STATIONS 
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Mesopotamia 


1. For those 

the city of Apamia, and then the village of Daeara. 
schocni distant from Apamia and the river Euphrates. Then 
Charax Sidae, called by the Greeks the city of Anthcmusias, 5 
schoeni: beyond which is Coraea, in Batana, a fortified place: 
3 schoenL To the right of this place is Mannuorrha Auyreth, 
a fortified place, and a well, from which the inhabitant 
get drinking water, 5 schoeni. Then Commisimbela, a forti¬ 
fied place: by which flows the river Bilecha, 4 schoenL Then 


a 
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’VjV SeJ/ort' TavTj/C Mapvovop^ AvvpijB, oyyptatia kuX fcp^vf), fyt 

apSoufftv oi a;^otw>i €. Etra Koppuaip^rfka o^vpaipa- 

irapappki hkirorrapji^ <r;^otW)i S'. T^ra''Wof^pa o^xypapa^ 

<na 6 pM fifuriXucoi, ff;^otPOt 7'* p^ff tv w’rfXt 9 ‘EWijvi?, 

Max^SoWx' KTtapa- Ktlrai S’ BaXi^" irOTapov, (rxolvoi 7'. EZra 
Nuer/t^f^ov Trap' ^^pdrtjv ttoXj^ 'EKXtjvIv^ KrurpM *W€^dvSpov 
^a<Ti>J«K,(rxolvoi€. '‘EvdevtrapiToraplaTaKdfiaBay Ktapijfpripoft^ 

(r^oZvoi S'. Elra Xot;/4/3ii/^ ^ * BiXXoSa 

yiippdZa, (rraBpd^ fiatriKuco^, trxplvot S'. EZra ffcuriXeta, *ApTtpiBo^ 
Upov, Aapflou Krltrpa, KvpdvoXt^' ivraOBa StpipdpiZo^ im Bi&pv^, 
Ktd XWoK ir^pakTai 0 Ewf^paTij^, 7va e7€vox^povp€vo^ vjrtpKXv^^ 
ir«S('a' B^poiK p4inoi vavafki wXoia. EZra ’AXX^t' K«»poiroXi9, 
7^u*o( S'* Si^tv *Ap74!piB<K i^oVy ir^oivot S'. EZra 4>aXi7a 

Mtpt} irpo^ Ev^tpdrjp X^yotro S' &v (XXijvurrl p&roiropiK^Vf 
axoivoiK. *AirS *A t'T«);^eia9 f«9 tovtov a^Zvoi p/e'* S^ 

^ X«XaWiai' rifv rpo^ ry TtyptOi <rxoivoi p'. TlapiUeiTtu Bi rtj 
^d\i ya KupOTToXi^ N afiaykB, xal wapippil airr^v trorapi^ 'A0ovpM, 
S 9 ipffdXXM M tBv Eii4>pdTrfv ^Ktl$ev But$at?«t rh orpardireSa eZ? r^t; 
Kard Pfl»/<a/ou9 ir<^v. EZra 'A(r/;^a /re 0 ^ 7 , <r;^ZMe S'* (v3iv Aovpa 
^iKdifopo^ WXi9, KTtapa MoKfBovetv, inro Bi 'E\Xi^M»i' £ilpa»7ro9 
caXeZroiy <r;^M>e s'. EZra B^opotpi, KMpdvoXK, <rxolvoi «'. 

EZra FiSS^v infXi9, tr^^otvoc «'. EZra B/fXerZ BtSV/iSaf {f'. 

vffvifS Kark TOP Eif 4 i>dTifv^ ax^lv^ r'* 4 rravda yd^a 4 >paarov 

Tov iro p^ d^trros t ^9 iraXXft/eZSay ,^ 5 ^^ T|^|^i^jfc ^vyAi &v tlrd- 
fiZrw 'AMttiblittMv ituitik'yHf “%ti^>pdfr^ craB&w S', iv ^ 
*Aff, erj^oZMM S'* ly* <^Xa^^ mret rdv BZ^par^v, 

7(((t n4p^w,0^^^oiMt/8 '. BZto*I{^ j»i}9'^X«9, a%oa*o( (^. EZra 

'A«(iroX<9, Si«^a A^^Xr^riS^ yy ya Z, o^MP^e «c'. ''Ev^eir ' 

WX«r, ^ f UpBv 'Ardpyaru o^^oivoc BZra 'StdmXvf vapA r 6 p 

Bv^fMfryi'^a^X*^ SiaiSefrrw Ev^p<^rirv koX Nap- 

pdkX^ iri SaXff i t win r r^r wpi? r^ TZypcSe, 0';^oZi<M O'. 'A^pt 
tWrov Moyororamib coZ Ba)3i/X«p«x* coZ eZoip ^kxS Trmypa-m 
S«X«iMr«i^ o^oZpw poa'. 
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Alagma, a fortified place, a royal station, ^ schoeni; beyond 
which is Ichnac, a Greek city, founded by the Macedonians: 
it is situated on the river Balicha: 3 schoeni. Then Nicc- 
phorium by the Euphrates, a Greek city, founded by King 
Alexander, 5 schoeni. Farther on, by the river, is Galabatha, 
a deserted village, 4 schoeni. Then the village of Chumbana, 

1 schoenus; farther on Thillada Mirrhada, a royal station, 4 
schoeni. Then a royal place, a temple of Artemis, founded 
by Darius, a small town; close by is the canal of Semiramis, 
and the Euphrates is dammed with rocks, in order that 
by being thus checked it may overflow the fields; but also 
in summer it wrecks the boats; to this place, 7 schoeni. Then 
Allan, a walled village, 4 schoeni. Then Phaliga, a village on 
the Euphrates (that means in Greek half-way), 6 schoeni. 
From Antioch to this place, 120 schoeni; and from thence to 
Seleucia, which is on the Tigris, 100 schoeni. Nearby Phaliga 
is the walled village of Nabagath, and by it flows the river 
Aburas, which empties into the Euphrates; there the legions 
cross over to the Roman territory beyond the river. Then 
the village of Asich, 4 schoeni; beyond which is the city 
of Dura Nicanoris, founded by the Macedonians, also called 
by the Greeks Europus, 6 schoeni. Then Merrha, a fortified 
place, a walled village, 5 schoeni. Then the city of Giddan, 5 
schoeni. Then Bclesi Biblada, 7 schoeni. Beyond is an island 
in the Euphrates, 6 schoeni; there was the treasure of Phra- 
ates, who cut the throats of his concubines, when Tiridates 
who was exiled, invaded [the land]. Then Anatho, an island 
in the Euphrates, of 4 stadia, on which is a dty,^4 schoeni; 
beyond which is Thilabus, an island in the Euphrates; there 
is the treasure of the Parthians, 2 schoeni. Then Izan, a city 
on an island. 12 schoeni. Then Aii^lis, [the city of Is] where 
there arc bituminous springs, 16 schoeni. Beyond is the city 
of Bcscchana, in which is a temple of Atargatis, 12 schoeni. 
Then Neapolis by the Euphrates, 22 schoeni. From that place 
those leaving the Euphrates and passing through Nar^chan 
come to Seleucia on the Tigris, 9 schoeni. To this place 
[extend] MesopoUmia and Babylonia; and from Zeugma to 
Scleuda there arc 171 schoeni. 
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2. 'KvTtvffev apxfTot ^ 'ArroWtoiHaTK, teaT^€i<Txo^vow \y\ 

’E;^t 5e Kaftan, ip aU (rraffud^, -TroXtP Bi ’EXXi;!'^ *ApT^fUTa' 8tit 
pd<rr}t Bk raun)^ vorapm S/\Xa. Bi etf aMjv airo SeX^u- 

Ktiaf e^oipoi te'. NOv pAvroi ^ 7r<j\£9 KoktiTox X.aXd<rap. 

3 . ’EtfT€V$€P 17 XaXatpirK, <r^otw)i jca' ip 5 K&fjuu e', ip alf aroB- 

fio^^ iriXif Bi 'EXXijvt? XaXa, a^ro rrj^ 'AvoWuptanBiK <Tj(pipoi le'. 
EZra diro trxotpotv t Bpo^ B KaXeirat Zdypof, Srep Bpi^u Ttfv XaX> 
Mphip xal Tr)P r&p 

4. 'KprevBtp MijBla, ijtk KaTdx€i (rxoipotK Kff. *H Bpxh (iBrSiv 
B X^P^ Kdpipa' ip ]7 Ktaficu t\ ip ah <rTa$pA<;, ttoXi? Bi ovBtfiia. 

5 . ^'Eii/revOep rap^aZijpr}, kot^x^ <rxoipo\K Xa\ ip ^ xatpai /, 
ip ah CToBfiO^, v6Xi^ Bi BdTrrapa iir* Spov^ Ktipepi}' epBa ^e/updfuBo^ 
dyaXfui KoX (TtijXi;. 

6 . 'Bin^tP ^ M754» ff atw>, X 17 '' koX dpxerai evBv^ ttSXi^ 

Koyicofidp- ipBa 'AprdfuBoi lepop, y. EZra Ba^iypdffap^ B 

im TtXduHOp, ffxphm y. EZra ew 'ABpavdpov rd (iatfCXeia t&p 
iv BaT(^i«otc, B Itypdvifi 6 'AppApiof tcoBiiXt^ axoipoi S'. EZra 
Bdrapa, ptp^pdTtoXi^ Mi^S^k teal Brpravpo^vXdKiop xal Up6p, Svtp 
*ApatrtBo»r del Pvovaip- irxowoi eff. EZra rpeii K&futt^ ip ah 
aroBfid^. 

7 . 'EprevBep ^BayuuAi] MtiBCoy ax^ipoi *Ev ^ /c&pm i', 

3^ /. AttB axoipeep ^ 'Pdya jcai Xdpa^, &p fieyianj t&p 
Kard rffp MffBiav Pdya. E*9 ri/p Xapaxa vp&ro^ fiaeriXeiK 
^padr^ TOW UdpBovi ^unp' Banp wri t 6 Spvt, B xaXeiTOi Kdc- 
irtw, d^' oB Kdavtat irBXai, 

8. *EirnO$ep {nrepfieitrrmp rdt! Kaayrla^ ttvXok itrrlp aitXMP ko* ij 
\oaprfp^, fo^ouKK • ip ^ 'AvdfMue irdXi^ dwi o^oZiwi' S'- xatfuu 
Bit^, ip ah oraSfMh. 

0 . "Eimvew Kofuay,pif, o^bw pti, ip ^ kA/uu * 7 ', ip aXs oraBfuk- 

wdXi» Bi oOk 9(mp. 


10 . *Eam 06 tP ypxopia, ^^ipf K&teai ia\ ip ah <rraBuol 
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2. From that place begins Apolloniatis, which extends 3.^ 
schoeni. It has villages, in which there are stations; and 
a Greek city, Artemita; through the midst of which flows the 
river Silla. To that place from Seleucia is 1$ schoeni. But 
now the city is called Chalasar. 

3. From that place, Chalonitis, 21 schoeni; in which there 
are 5 villages, in which there arc stations, and a Greek city, 
Chala, 15 schoeni beyond Apolloniatis. Then, after 5 schoeni, 
a mountain which is called Zagrus, which forms the boundary 
between the district of Chalonitis and that of the Medes. 

4. From that place, [Lower] Media, which extends 22 
schoeni. The beginning is at the district of Carina; in which 
there are 5 villages in which there arc stations, but no city. 

5. From that place, Cambadene, which extends 31 schoeni, 
in which there are S villages, in which there are stations, and a 
city, Bagistana, situated on a mountain; there is a statue and 
a pillar of Semiramis. 

6. From that place. Upper Media, 38 schoeni; and at 3 
schoeni from the very beginning of it is the city of Concobar; 
there is a temple of Artemis, 3 schoeni. Then Bazigraban, 
which is a custom house, 3 schoeni. Thence to Adrapana, 
the royal residence of those who ruled in Ecbatana, and which 
Tigranes the Armenian destroyed, 4 schoeni Then Ecbatana, 
the metro{>olis of Media and the treasury, and a temple, sacred 
to Anaitis; they sacrifice there always; 12 schoeni. And 
beyond that place are 3 villages in which there are stadons. 

7. From that place [Rhagiana] Media, [58] schoeni In 
it are 10 villages, and 5 cides. After 7 schoeni are Rhaga and 
Charax; of \^ich Rhaga is the greatest of the cides in Media. 
And in Charax the first king Phraates settled the Mardi; it is 
beneath a mountain, which is called Caspius, beyond which 
are the Caspian Gates. 

8. Beyond that place, for those passing through the Cas¬ 
pian Gates there is a narrow valley, and the district of Choarena 
[19 schoeni]; in which is the city of Apamia, after 4 schoeni; 
and there are 4 villages in which there arc stadons. 

9. Beyond is Comisena, 58 schoeni, in which there are 8 
villages in which there are stadons, but there is no city. 

10. Beyond is Hyrcania, 60 schoeni, in which there are 11 
villages in which there are stadons. 


Xf . 
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11. *]iLtniv6(v ’A<^Ta^;y^^, cxoh’Oi f*. V icSttuu ifi' ♦ iv aU ffTa$tioC‘ 

voXl^s Se 'Xtra^, iv p Wptrtue/j^ vpatroi /JtwtXev? ttweSei'^^V' 
tftvXarreTtu ivraO^u ‘irvp a^divTOv. 

liJ. ^Evrevfftv Tlap 6 in}yff, axolvoi tc€\ ^ avXtav Tlapdavvura 
Axo <rx 9 *^*’ ^affiXueal ra(f>a{' "EXXj^i^e? Si Nurcuav 

\dyovaiP. E?Ta rd$ap TrtfXi^ Atto Etro ZtpwK -rroXi^ 

avo irxoiP<op f- Koypa'i Si owe KaXtlreu 1 m 4 >p{. 

13. *Evt€v6€v *AvavapteTtKi]vif^ <r;tow*oi k^' iv ^ v6\t<{ *XvavapK- 
Tuep. EZra *Pa 7 au ‘irrfXi? iifoi Kwpai Suo. 

14. 'Einexf&ev Wapyiavr}, exotvot X'. “EvOa 'Xvruixtia koX- 
ovpAvp ’'EwSpo?' K&pat Si oifK eltriv. 

16. 'Eimv$tv''Xptta,cxolvoi\'. '’EvOaK'xvBhjcvtfXKKal^XpTa- 
xauav •JToXi? <al ’AXe^ai'S/xjo ij iv *Xp€ioK' /e&pai Si S'. 

IC. 'Evt€v 0 €p *Avavtav 'Apeia^. cj^olwt i*e', iv p w 6 \t^ 

ptyi'arp 4>pA ml BI^ iroX<« koI To/)! woXi? i«ai Nt^ ‘irdXi^’ teeoup Si 

ouc joTlI'. 

17. *EvTtv$€P ZaparfYtavff,axo**^^ *«*• “EvOa ‘TrdXtK Hdpiv leai 
KopdNK mkt^. 

18 . 'EvTev0€P ^'veoffray^ Xaxoiv ^/cvffup, p KaX YlapaiTaKpvifs 

9yol»KU.^\ *Ev$a Ba/>SAir(^?«alMii' 'iroX^^ieal IlaXajiecin'lWXiv 
Ka* StyAX Ma fiacCXoia Kal ir\rt<r{ov ’AXc^cu^/xta 

vnjJUs («ai irXfTO’AM' *AXt^eut^pdiroXi^ WX<f)* mtpeu Si t^. 

> 

ID. 'Errw$«p *Apax;eociay erxpivoi X?'. Tavrpv Si ot TT^^oi 
'hfiuc^v Aamt^v KaXova-tP' Mo. Bevr irdXn ml ^apeavo, ircfXi? Kal 
Xopap^ooS irAX^f A^^TrptA? rAXii?' eZra *AX€|<u^pairoXi?y prfrp 6 ‘ 

iroX« 'ApaxaaaUr &rr( Si 'EXXip4c, koX wapa^^l airr^p •trorafio^ 

'Apa^^wroc. ^Axpt- tovtov icrrZa* ^ Jldp0<ttp hruepdrtui. 
^ff-iSttpov XapoKijPOV oToSpcl XlapSueoi. 




11. Beyond is Astauena, 60 schoeni, in which there are 12 
villages in which there are stations; and the city of Asaac, in 
which Arsaccs was first proclaimed king; and an everlasting 
fire is guarded there. 

12. Beyond is Parthycna, 25 schoeni; within which is a 
valley, and the city of Parthaunisa after 6 schoeni; there are 
royal tombs. But the Greeks call it Nisaea. Then the city 
of Gathar after 6 schoeni. Then the city of Siroc after 5 
schoeni. Of villages it has no more than one, which is called 
Saphri. 

13. Beyond is Apauarcticena, 27 schoeni, in which is the 
city of Apauarctica. Then the city of Ragau and two villages. 

14. Beyond is Nlargiana, 30 schoeni. There is Antiochia, 
called vofll’-^atfred; but there are no v llages. 

15. Beyond is Aria, 30 schoeni. There are the city of 
Candac and the city of Artacauan and Alexandria of the Arii; 
and 4 villages. 

16. Beyond is Anauon, a region of Aria, 55 schoeni, in 
which is a very great city, Phra, and the city of Bis, and the 
city of Gari and the city of Nia; but there is no village. 

17. Beyond is Zarangiana, 21 schoeni. There are the dty 
of Parin and the dty of Coroc 

18. Beyond is Sacastana of the Scythian Sacae, which is 
also Paraetacena, 63 schoeni There are the city of Barda and 
the dty of Min and the dty of Palacenti and the dty of Sigal; 
in that place is the royal residence of the Sacae; and nearby is 
the dty of Alexandria (and nearby is the dty of Alexandro* 
polls), and 6 villages. 

19. Beyond is Arachosia, 36 schoeni. And the Parthians 
call this \^ite India; there are the city of Biyt and the dty 
of Pharsana and the dty of Chorochoad and the dty of • 
pgroqtrias ; then Alexandropolis, the metropolis of Arachosia; 

k is Greek, and by it flows the river Arachotus. As far as 
this place the land is under the rule of the Parthians. 

The Parthian Stations of Isidore of Charax. 




iiAPMiAS iJKPinrnsi:s 


20 . Athenaius III, p 93. D: 'Ut^po^ S' 0 Xa/w«i?w iv ry tj)? 
UapBia^ Uepiriyrrruc^ Kara to UfpaiKW rr4\ay(K tnjaov <f>r}<riP €lvai 
Ttwi, iv$a rrXt^TTjp fiapyapirtp evplaKetrSai. ^lovtp Ka\- 

a/A{p'K elpai vjJo’ou, f | S>p xaBaWofttPOi^ CK Ba\aa'<rap 

iir opyviaK ^KOfftp &va(l>€p&p BivXow KoymxK* ^aai ^^orap ffpoprai 
<rvptxm Sxri KoX 6p.^(MP Icxyctir, rore paXKop ttjp rriwap kv€ip, koI 
7 r\tt<rrT}p ytyp€(rdat fiapyaplriv xal €Vfi€y40T}. Tow Si x**^“*^ 
ip.$vB!ov>: BaXapar Bvpeip tloBaffiP alrrivpoi' Bepow Si ra<i pip pvxTar 
Ke^tjpaat B(apt})(opi(pai, ffpipar Si pvowftp. 0<rat S Aw rrirpair ^ 
tnriXatrt ^pt^o^oXovai, KatnavBa iwSwroi papyaplriP 

ytpp&ai. Z<poyopovvrai Si tai rp^wrai Bta tow rrpo<nrt<f>vK6rofi Tp 
aapKl pipovi. Towto Si crw^tr^wnc* ry tow <o'7;i^ow aropart^ 
i^ow >cai W0M^»' 'O 8»i ioTtw iouctK KapKiPtp pucp^, KaXovpf- 

vop ^^lPPo^t^vXa^. S’« Tovrow 17 ffopf p^XP*- 

o/omI V >7 oapyapiTK y€PP<iopeprj.,av^rrai Biirov <rT€peow 

KOjxn^, KoX Tpi<f>€Taiy ocop Aw p rrpoarrt4>VKVia xpopop. 'ErrtiBkp Si 
iraf>A T^w &«^wau» innBvopipT} /} aapi xai paXaxap; ipreppovca xwpwn? 
T^w papyaplriP awo tow «>7xow, A#*W;^owoa pip owciri rpiipri^ Xeiori- 
pop S’ awT^w Koi Buivy*<rr4pap rroui ml KoBaporripap. 'H pip otp ip- 
fivBw^ rrtppa hiavyt<rrarrip ttom koX KaBapQndnjp Kal pe'fdXjjp yewa 
pa^apirwy Si ArtiroXAfowoa ml Awax^^ SiA to wttS tow ^Xiov 
iucTiPO^oXArBiU^ Swoxpov? mi ^»w. KwSvPWvtri S’ ot Brjp&vre: 
Toi papyaplrat^ Stop ek Ktx^pora Koy^pP Kar tvBv iirr^Awrt t^w 
fintf yip Tore, mi iroXXa«« ol BoKrvXoi awrww kmarpUtprat' 
hnin Si ml wapaxp^Jpa Aro^wifo/cowcru'. * 0 <roi S* Aw ix iTXa7A>w 
wjn>A«rr« T^w Tvx*^** ^p<fBua^ tow? tow KIBov 

amxnriKTiP. 


JOURNEY AROUND PARTHIA 

20. (A fragment quoted from Athenficus, III, 46.) Isidore 
of Charax in his description of Parthia says there Is a certain 
island in the Persian Gulf where many pearls are found; and 
that round about the island there are rafts made of reeds, from 
which men dive into the sea to a depth of 20 fathoms and 
bring up double-shelled oysters. They say that when there 
are frequent thunderstorms and heavy rains, the oyster pro¬ 
duces the most young, and they get the most, the best and the 
largest pearls; and in the winter the shells are accustomed to 
sink into holes in the bottom, hut in the summer they swim 
about all night with their shells open, but they close in the day¬ 
time. And when they cling to stones and rocks in the waves 
they take root and then, remaining Bxed, produce the pearls. 
These are engendered and nourished by something that adheres 
to their flesh. It grows in the mouth of the oyster and has 
claws and brings in food. It is like a small crab and is called 
** Guardian of the oyster.** Its flesh penetrates through the 
center of the shell like a root; the pearl being engendered 
close to it, grows through the solid portion of the shell and 
keeps growing as long as it continues to adhere to the shell 
But when the flesh gets under the excrescence and cuts itS way 
onward, it gently separates the pearl from the shell and then, 
when the pearl is surrounded by flesh, it is no longer nourished 
in such manner as to grow further, but the flesh makes it 
smoother, more transparent and more pure. And when the 
oyster lives at the bottom, it produces the clearest and largest 
pearls; hut those that float on the surface, because they are 
affected by the rays of the sun, produce smaller pearls, of 
poorer color. The pearl divers run into danger when they 
thrust their hands straight into the open oyster, for it closes up 
and their Angers are often cut off, and sometimes they perish 
on the spot; but those who take them by thrusting their hands 
under from one side, easily pull the shells off from the rocks. 
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[ISIDORI ORBI3 TERRARUM DESCRIPTIO] 

21. Plinius Hitl. Nat.^ //, Z12: Pars nostra tcrrarum, dequa 
mcmoro, ambientl oceano velut iooalans lonsrissime ab ortu 
ad occasum patet, hoc est ab India ad Herculis columnas Gadibns 
aacratas LXXXV. LXVIII mill, pass., ut Artemidoro anctori 
placet, ut Tcro Isidoro. XCVIII. et XVIII. M. 

22. Id, II, 112 : Eatitudo autem terra a meridiano 
aitu ad aeptentriones dimidio fere minor colligitur XLIIll- 
LXXXX milia. Sequuntur partts kujus mensurte quof pertinent a 
meridie ultima usque ad ostum Tanais {.Vfr, eiriemid.) Dein 
Plinius Pergil: Ab ostio Tanais nihil modi quam diligentissimi 
anctores fecere; Artemidonis ulteiiora incomperta existumavit, 
qnum circd Tanaim Sarmatarum gentis degere fateretur ad 
aeptentriones versus; Isidorvs adjccit duodecieos centena millta 
qainquaginta usque ad TbtUen, qua conjectura divinationes est. 

23. Id, V. 9: Universam vero (Asiam) cum .<Egypto ad 
Tanaim Artemidonis et Isidorus LXIIl LXXV M. p. (esse 
tradnnt). 

24. Id. IV. 37: Longitudinem ejus {Europe) Artemidonis 

a^nelsidornsaTanaiGadis IfXXXII XIIIIM.p. prodidenint. 

25. Id. V, 6: Isidorns a Tingi Canopum XXXV. XCIX 
M. p., Artetnidorus XL H. minus qnam Isidorus (esse 
existomant). 

26. Id. V. 43: A Chalcedone Sigeum Isidorus CCCXXII 
(CCCXn et CCCLXn V. 1.) M D. p. tradit. 


Id. V> 3S: Hnjns (.Cypri) clrcoitum Timosthenea 
CCCCXXVn U. D. prodidit. Isidonia CCCtXXV. 

28. Id. V. 36: Distat iPAadtu) ab Alexandria .£gypti 
DLXXXIII Id , ut Isidorus tradit; ut Eratosthenes. 
CCCCIfXIX U; ut ICncianus, D> a Cypro CLXVI. 
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FROM JSIDORK’S DKSCRIPTION OK THK WORLD 

21. (Pliny, Natural History^ II, 112.) “Our part of the 
earth, of which I propose to give an account, floating as it 
were in the ocean which surrounds it, stretches out to the 
greatest extent from cast to west, viz., from India to the 
Pillars consecrated to Hercules at Gades, being a distance of 
8568 miles, according to the statement of Artemidorus, or 
according to that of Isidore, 9818 miles.” 

22. (/W., II, 112.) “The breadth of the earth from south 
to north, is commonly supposed to be about one-half only of 
its length, viz., 4490 miles;” (then follow parts of these 
measurements from the southern extremities to the mouth of 
Tanais). “Beyond the Tanais the most diligent authors have 
not been able to obtain any accurate measurement. Artemi¬ 
dorus sup|x>ses that everything beyond is undiscovered, since 
he confesses that, about the Tanais, the tril>es of the Sarmatae 
dwell, who extend toward the North Pole. Isidore adds 1250 
miles, as the distance to Thule; but this is mere conjecture.” 

23. {IbU.t V, 9.) “The whole distance (of Asia) to the 
Tanais, including ^ypt, is, according to Artemidorus and 
Isidore, 6375 miles. 

24. (/(W</., IV, 37.) “Artemidorus and Isidore have given 
the length of it (Europe) from the Tanais to Gades, as 8214 
miles.'* 

2$. {IbuL, V, 6.) “Isidore speaks of the distance from 
Tingi to Canopus as being 3599 miles. Artemidorus makes 
this last distance forty miles less than Isidore.'' 

26. {Ibid. V, 43.) “From Chalcedon to Sigeum, Isidore 
makes the distance 322^ miles.” 

27. (Ibid., V, 35.) “Timosthencs states that the circum¬ 
ference of this island [Cyprus] is 427 miles, Isidore 375.** 

28. (/bi'd., V, 36.) “The fairest of them all is the free 
island of Rhodes, 125, or if we would rather believe Indore, 

103 miles in circumference. It is distant from 

Alexandria in Egypt, according to Indore, 583 miles; but ac¬ 
cording to Eratosthenes, 469. Mudanus says that its distance 
horn Cyprus is 166.** 

n' 
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29. Jd. V. 37 : Ionise ora habet...Samoa liberam circuitu 
LXXXVII. M D. p., aot, ut Isidoras^ C M. 

30. Id. y.3S: {CAiusimula) circuitu CXXV M.p. coUigit. 
ut vcterestradidere, Isidorus IX M. adicit. 

t\.Jd.V.39: Tota insula {.Ltsbus) drcuitur, ut Isidorus, 
CLXVIII M. p., ut veteres, CXCV M. 

32. Id. JV. 5: Peloponnesus., inter duo maria, ^Egseum et 
Ionium, platani folio similis, propter angnlosos reccssus circuitu 
DLXIII M. p. colligit, auctore Isidoro. Eadem per sinus 
paene tantundem adicit. 

33. Id. IV. 30: Hmc {Britannia) abest a Gesoriaco Mori> 
norum gentis litorc proximo trajectu L M ; circuitu patero 
XXXXVIII* LXXV M. Pytheas et Isidorus traduut. 

EX ISIDORI CHARACENI OPERA INCERTO 

34. Ludanus Macrob. c. 15 : ’Apro^ejp^ trtpvi J]ep<r(ov 

Sv 4>r)etv iwl rauf irardpuv iavrov 6 XapaKt}viK 

^aaiXevay^ h^rj rpia koX ivfvrfKOVTa int^ovXy 

rd5eX^0 TwrWpov 

35. Id. ib. c 18 : VoaitrK ’laiBcopK o Xapaaifp^f 

hrX iavTw riXuclns 'OpavSiv rt)? hpatfiaro^opev ffaa-iKoMaji 
irwvTvcai^€Ka xol kaarop irw irdkeinyfat voa^. 










29. (7^^., V, 37.) “The cwist of Ionia has. 

Samos, a free island, eighty-seven miles in circumference, or, 
according to Isidore, 100.” 

30. V, 38.) “The free island of Chios. 

is 125 miles in circumference, according to the ancient writers; 
Isidore, however, makes it nine more.*’ 

3). {Jbid.y V, 39.) “The circumference of the whole 
island [I^esbos] is, according to Isidore, 168 miles; but the 
older writers say 195.*‘ 

32. {Ilnd.y IV, 5.) “The Peloponnesus,.situate 

between two seas, the Aegean and the Ionian, is in shape like 
the leaf of a plane-tree, in consequence of the angular inden¬ 
tations made in its shores. According to ladore, it is 563 
miles in circumference; and nearly as much again, allowing for 
the coast-line on the shores of its bays.” 

33. (/^/V., IV, 30:) “This island [Britain] is distant 
from Gesoriacum, on the coast of the nation of the Morini, at 
the spot where the passage across is shortest, fifty miles. 
Pytheas and Isidore say that its circumference is 4875 miles.” 

FROM AN UNKNOWN WORK BY ISIDORE OF 

CHARAX 

34. (Fragment quoted from Lucianus, Macroh. ch. 15.) 
“Artaxerxes, another king of the Persians, whom Isidore of 
Charax the historian states to have ruled in the time of his 
parents, after a life of ninety-three years, was treacherously 
murdered through a plot of his brother Goathras.” . 

35. (Id.ch- 18:) “Goaesus, so says Isidore of Charax, 
who in his time was king of the Omani in the Incerrse I-and, 
after he had lived one hundred and fifteen years, died of 
disease.” 




















COMMENTARY 

The Parthian Stations of Isidore of Charax, fragmentary as it is, 
is one of the very few records of the overland trade>route in the period 
of strugeie between Parthia and Rome. As the title indicues, it gives 
an itinerary of the caravan trail from Antioch to the borders of India, 
naming the supply stations, or, as they would now he called, the 
caravanserais maintained by the Parthian Government for the con¬ 
venience of merchants. While the record contains little more than 
the names of the stations and the intervening distances, an examina¬ 
tion of the route followed leads to numerous inferences concerning 
the relations of the Parthian monarchy with its subject states and with 
neighboring foreign powers. 

This record may be dated from internal evidence as of the reign 
of Augustus, probably very close to the Christian era. In its manu¬ 
script form, the Parthian Stations seems to be a mere summary or 
transcription from some larger work, and another extract quoted by 
Aihenaeus and ascribed to Isidore, mentions the title as a ** Journey 
around Parthia,” while various fragment quoted in the Natural Historf 
of Pliny indicate that Isidore was the author of some general work 
on geography. His very home is a matter of inference. 7*he manu¬ 
script speaks of him as Isidore *'of Charax,” which means merely 
** palisaded town. * * But it seems clear that the place meant is Charax 
Spasini, the commercial port at the head of the Persian Gulf, and C. 
Muller points out that the author of the ‘'description of the world ” 
mentioned by Pliny (VI, 31) as having been commissioned by Augustus 
“to gather all necessary information in the east when his eldest son 
was about to sec out for Armenia to take the command against the 
Parthiansand Arabians,” is no ocher than our Isidore. The manu- 
scripc of Pliny in that place refers tftis work to Dionyshu, but as boc^ 
Muller and Bernhardy have shown, this is a miaake ami Isidore is 
probably meant 

As to die dare of the work of Isidore, as it mentions the second 
revoIutioQ of Ttridates against the Panhian king Phraates, which took 
place io 26 B. C., it must be later than that date; and a subsequent 
reference to a king named Goaesusof the “ Incense Land” in South 
Arabia, while his daces are not definitely known, suggests as Glaser 
has shown, a time very near the Chrisdan era. 

The route followed in the Partkiam Statians beginning at Antiodi, 
crosses the Euphrates at 2^eugma, the modem Birijik. This was oo 
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the hjKh-road to Edcssa and Armenia. After crossinK the Euphrates 
the Parthian route made a direct line, avoiding the long bend in the 
river, which it reached lower down and followed until Neapolis, 
where it left the Euphrates and crossed overland to Seieucia on the 
Tigris. Thence it ascended the hills of Media, crossed the Caspian 
Gates, and followed the fertile valleys eastward through the modern 
Khorassan to the Herat river. Here, instead of proceeding eastward 
to Bactria and the Pamirs, the Parthian route turned southward to 
Lake Helmund and Kandahar, where the record ends. 

If the route laid down in the Parthian Stations was the high-road 
of commerce under the Parthian Empire, it suggests not only a 
thorough regulation of commerce throughout its own dominions, but 
also a lack of trade control in other states generally counted as tributary 
to the Parihians, who evidently attended to their own commercial 
affairs. Isidore speaks of the two revolts against Phraates who, we 
are told by various Roman historians, was expelled from the capital 
and forced to flee to the Scythians, by whom he was given aid, 
returned and reestablished himself on his throne. The Scythian king 
is not named, but he probably ruled over the Saka Scythians, who had 
been driven westward from Chinese territory by the Yue-chl, who 
had set up in the former Greek kingdom of Bactria a powerful king¬ 
dom under the Kushan dynasty some fifty years before Isidore’s time. 
The Syka tribes had migrated ahead of the Yue-chi and had settled 
in the Helmund valley, acknowledging some sort of dependence upon 
the Parthian dynasty. In Indian history we find the Indo-Parthians 
overrunning the Cambay district in the first century A. D. and a com¬ 
bination known in Indian records as Sakas, Yavanas and Pallavas, 
raiding much farther south in the two centuries following. Theae 
are no doubt the same tribes that lent aid to Phraates against bis 
rebeUious subjects. The subservience of the Saka Scyrthians to the 
Parthian dynasty must have been little more than nominal. Their 
chieftains in India acknowledged the over-lordship of the Kushan 
monarchies and they seem to have been free lances. In matters com¬ 
mercial we may infer that they not only served as the eastern terminus 
of the Parthian trade route, but that they cooperated with the Kushan 
1 kings in maintaining trade relations through Carmania and Persia with 
the Arab states of Mesene and Characene at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Along this route a trade in Chinese silks was carried on between 
the Pamirs and Charax Spasini, whence the merchandise went by tail¬ 
ing veaaela around Arabia, and Anally reached the Levant through the 
mart of Petra. Such trade as passed through Parthia and came 
directly under the contrd of the Parthian monarchy went over the 


route sketched hy Isidore, ending at Antioch; and It is interesting to 
note that the Parthian route includes the space between K&ndaharand 
Lake Helmund, which had also to be traveled by those bound for the 
Persian Gulf, it is clear that the southern kingdoms tributary to the 
Parthian state were in large measure independent in their commercial 
affairs, and that some understanding to this effect existed with the 
Parthian capital; otherwise the diversion of trade between the northern 
and southern routes at Lake Helmund could not peacefully have 
occurred.* 

The Parthian Utahans marks the ancient trade-route of the Medes 
and the Assyrians. The rise of the power of Persia diverted much 
of the trade to the Royal Road, leading to Susa and thence to I>ake 
Helmund. Under the Parthians it was e\identiy a state policy to 
encourage the passage of goods from I.ake Helmund over the old 
northern route; but the understanding between the Kusban monarchy 
and the Nabataean princes made it impracticable for Parthta to 
establish a commercial monopoly through its capital on the Tigris. 

We may infer that the author of the Jaumej Jnund Parikia^ 
meaning the Parthian Empire, described both these important over¬ 
land highways. It is very regrettable that his work should have 
perished except in fugitive quoations, and that we have remaining 
only a brief itinerary of the northern route. 

The policy of the Roman Empire during the two centuries 
following the Christian era was to encourage direct sea trade with 
India, cutting out all overland routes through Parthia and thus avoidmg 
the annoyance of Ascal dependence on that consistent ei>emy of Rome. 

In coniMCOon with the work of Isidore, the relatioru between 
Parthta and Rome immediately preceding bis time may be borne b 
mind. When Crassus became consul in Rome m 5S B. C., he was| 
appointed to command b the east, his beadquaners being at Antioch, 
the former Sebucid capital; and he announced his intention of carry¬ 
ing the Roman arms to Bactria, India and the eastern ocean. The 
Arab sheikhs bordering on the provbce of Syria, some of w*hom had | 
been allied with Rome, changed sides as they did not desire further 
aggressions from the west Crassus crossed the Euphrates at 2bugina, 
where the Partkien Stahms begini its account Instead of following 
the road to Edessa and Armenia at the foot of the tails or keepbg 
dose to the Euphrates river, he marched straight overland, sdll along 

*Ia the Sftak fimma the eomcnpt of Perm for the i^ftkiem le trwIrWt 

**the thioM did ae< bektag to any oac** tad “men nid that they had ae taager 
a IdafdM oa the earth **. 
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the route of Isidore, and was disastrously defeated at Carrhse 
(Harran) half hi$ army Kein^ killed and a quarter of his men being 
captured and transported by the Parthians to the distant oasis of 
Merv. The advantage gained by the Parthians was followed up in 
51 B. C. by an invasion of Syria under Pacorus, son of the Parthian 
king Orodes, in which the Roman arms were all but driven from the 
eastern Mediterranean. The Panhians failed to establish themselves 
in the invaded territory and retired the next year. Again in 40 B. C. 
during the Roman civil war, the Parthians attacked Syria, subdued 
Antioch and invaded Phoenicia, Palestine and Asia Minor. After a 
strenuous campaign directed by Mark Antony, his general Ventidius 
inflkrted a great defeat on the Parthians in a battle at the Euphrates, 
in which Pacorus was killed. At this juncture Orodes, the Parthian 
king, abdicated in favor of one of his sons Phraates IV, (the same 
mentioned by Isidore) by whom he was soon murdered. Mark 
Antony then invaded Parthia with an army of about 100,000 men, 
this being in 37 B. C. His crossing of the Euphrates being opposed 
in strength, he turned into Arn>enia and carried on a year’s campaign 
in upper Media, from which he was compelled to retire. Phraates 
then invaded Media and expelled the Romans, returning to his capita! 
in triumph, where his cruelty and excesses led to a revolt of his sub* 
jects in 33 B. C Phraates was compelled to quit the country and 
Tiridates was proclaimed king by the insurgents. Phraates soon 
returned, however, with an army supplied by bis Scythian allies, and 
drove out Tiridates, who fled from the Parthian dominions and sur¬ 
rendered in S 3 rria to Octavian, later the Emperor Augustus, who was 
then, iO B. a. in Syria on his return from Egypt Tiridates took 
with him as bosCsge a young son of Phraates whom he had kidnapped. 
Octavian returned the young prince but kept Tiridates in Syria under 
pension, hU policy being to control this very useful pretender to the 
Partin throne. Once again, in 26 B. C., Tiridates invaded Parthian 
terrisocy and escaUisbed himself under the title of Arsaces Philo- 
romaeus. Some coins of that year bearing his superscription may be 
found in modem collections. His second assumption of power lasted 
only a few monibs, when be was once more expelled and joined 
Augustus in Spain. 

In 20 B. C., after long negotiations with Augustus, Phraates IV' 
rewored the Roman standards captured from Crassus 35 years before, 
and the peace so ettablisbed was not seriously disturbed undlTrajan’s 
invasion of the Parthian dominion in the second century A. D. A 
few minor differences, it is true, over Armenian affairs led to cam¬ 
paigns between Rome and Parthia during the first century, but without 





marked effect on boundaries or trade relaiiuns. The warfare between 
55 and 20 B. C. had left the two empires with a wholesome respect 
for each otherj and Augustus left it as a principle of imperial policy 
that the west bank of the Euphrates was the proper limit forthe Roman 
Empire, beyond which the power of Rome could not with advantage 
be extended. 

The following manuscripts contain the text of Isidore: 

Codex Parisinus 443, (Suppl. p 106, 2-111, 9) 

** Varicanus (foL 236 R.-238 R. lin. 12) 

“ Monacensis (fol. 50 sq.) 

“ Parisinus 571, fol 417 R.-418 

Printed editions of Isidore of Charax have been as fcJlows: 
Hoeschelius ..... 1600 
Hudson (Oxford) 1703 

2^simiadon (Vienna) 1806 

Fabricius (Dresden) . 1849 

Muller (Paris) .... 1853 

The text followed in the present edition U that of C. Muller in 
his Ge 0 £raphi Grted Minorti, Paris 1853, voL I. pp. 244-256. 





NOTES 


SUMMARY. The SCHOENUS or Parasang was a Persian 
measure, perhaps not altogether fixed, and may be calculated as some¬ 
where between 3^ and 3}4 milesi more or less, perhaps, an hour's 
travel by caravan. According to Strabo, it was equal to 40 stadia, 
but >'aned from 30 to 60. 

(Strabo XV, I, II.) **When I ascended the hills, the measures 
of these schoeni were not everywhere uniform, so that the same num¬ 
ber sometimes designated a greater, sometimes a less aaual extent of 
road, a variation which dates from the earliest time and exists in our 
days.” 

Masson notes Isidore's schoenus in Persia was about 2/^ miles; 
on the Euphrates, Cf. Herodotus I, 66. 

The STATHMOS was also a measure of distance, but irregu¬ 
lar, depending on the nature of the country and the capability of the 
beasts of burden. 

Acheneus (XI, 103) speaks of Amyntas as the author of a work 
on the Stadons of Asia; Eratosthenes based some of his geographical 
calculations on the ** Register of the Stathmi." 

The modem FARSAKH in Persia is approximately the same, 

to 4 miles. 

In general the route followed in Isidore's itinerary is from 
Antioch to Birijik, thence down the Euphrates to Hit and across to 
Seleucia on the Tigris, a short distance below Bagdad; thence by 
the modem canvan route from Bagdad to Hamadan, Teheran and 
Nithapur, thence southward to Herat and Lake Helmund, and east¬ 
ward to Kandahar. 

§ L ZEUGMA and APAMIA (not to be confused with the 
Zengna by Thapsacus where Alexander crtMsed the liver; cf. Strabo, 
XVI, 1, 23. Zeugma means simply ford, or crossing). 

This is mentioned by PUny, V, 21; **2^eugma, 72 miles from 
Samosua, a fine crossing of the Euphrates. Seleucus Nlcator joined 
ft to Apesnia on the opposite baidc by a bridge." 

Strabo mentioas not Apamia, but Seleucia as opposite Zeugma 
(XVI, 2, 3)i so Polybius V, 43, L 

Stq>luinu8 Byz. speaks of '*Sdeucus by Apamia In Syria." 

Pliny (VL 30), speaks of Apamia alone. 
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Whether two places or two names for the same place is not 
known. 

This crossing is at the modern Birijik (37® N., 38® E.) 

§ I. DAEARA: in the Peutinger Tables this is Thiar. 

§ ]. ANTHEMUSIAS; see al» Tacitus, Ann, VI, 41; Pliny, 
V, 21; Steph. Byz. 

8 I. BELECHA, or BALICHA: this is the modem Belikh 
or Balikh, flowing from north to south, and joining the Euphrates 
below Rakka. 

§ I. ICHNAK: see also Plutarch, Crassut 25, Dio Cassius 
XL, 12. 

§ I. NICEPHORIUM: a Greek city, founded by Alexander, 
(or according to Appian, Sjr. 57 by Seleucus Nicator) near the 
junction of the Balikh with the Euphrates: the modem Rakka (35® 
50'N.. 39® 5'E.) cf. Kiny. V, 21; V, 30; Strabo, (XVI, 1,2, 3) Dio 
Cassius CL, 13. Later it was known as Callinicum; cf. Ammianus 
MarceUinus XXIII, 3. 

§ I. THILLADA MIRRHADA, perhaps the modern 
Khmeida. 

§ I. ROYAL PALACE AND SHRINE, perhaps Zclebiyeh, 
opposite the fortress of Zenobb, (Halebiyeb), a castle 315 feel high. 

§ I. CANAL OF SEMIRAMIS: this was an irrigation ditch; 
Chesney reported traces of such a canal below Zelebiyeh. 

It was at no great distance from this point on Isidore’s itinerary 
that the great defeat of the Roman army under Crassus, by the 
Parthians took place in B. C. S3. 

§ L PHALIGA and NABAGATH: these are practically 
identical with the Roman Circesium, the Arab Karkisi 3 ra, the modem 
Buscira. (35® m, 40®2S'E.) 

§ 1. ABURAS RIVER: the modern Khabur. cf. PlinyXXXI, 
22. XXXII, 7. (Chabura); Ptolemy, (Chaboras); Ezekiel, I, 1' 
(Chabor); Idrist (£1 Qubur); Abulfeda (£1 Cfaaburi). In the 
Peutinger tables, Fons Scalxxe, Xenophon, Araxes. Under Diocle¬ 
tian, Circesium by the Chabura was made the frontier station of the 
die Roman Empire. It was captured by Chosroes and repaired by 
Justinian. 

§ L ASICH, the Zeidu of Ptolemy and Ammianus Maxcelli- 
mis. Peihaps the mounds of Jemma, cf. Ammianus MarceUinus, , 
JOCUI, S; **here we saw the tomb of the emperor Gordtao, which 



is visible f(tr a lone way off.*' H will shows a wall and ditch, 
enclosing numerou-s ruins. 

S I. DURA NICANORIS, perhaps the 'rheltha of Ptolemy, 
the modem Tcl Ahu‘1 Hassan. 

S I. MERRHA or MERRHAN, the modern Irzi; very near 
to the Comote of Xenophon, where Cyrus provisioned his army; and 
where the Emperor Julian stopped to hunt wild deer for his forces. 

§ I. GIDDAN is perhaps the modem Jabariyeh. The island 
station is uncertain, there being numerous islands in this part of the 
river; perhaps Karabileh, said to show ruins. 

§ I. ANATHO is the modem ’Ana (34® 25' N.. 42® E.) 
which is on the bank of the river, whereas the Anatho of Isidore was 
on an island, evidently Ubbad just below ’Ana, where there is a 
mined fortress; c. f. Ammianus Marcellinus, XXIV. Formerly 
the island was connected with both banks by bridges. 

§ I. THILABUS or Olabus; perhaps the modem Haditha. 

^ I. IZAN or Izannesopolis, possibly the island El Vjz, 

^ I. AIPOLIS, the modern Hit (33® 26' N., 42® 48 E.). 
Here are the bituminous springs, often referred to by Greek and 
Roman writers; cf. Herodotus I, 179. 

§ I. PH RAAXES (Phraates IV, 37 B. C.) Parthian King, 
son of erodes I. Murdered his father and all bis thirty brothers 


CJuaiin XLII, 5; Plut. Cnts 33; Dio Cass. XUX, 33), Attacked 
by Mark Antony in 36 B. C. be r^ulsed the Romans; invaded 
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Armenia and Atropatene and gained territory from Augustus. His 
many cruelties led to the revolt of the Parthians under Tiridates in 
32 B. C., only put down by help of the Scythians. In 20 B. C. 
returned the Roman eagles captured from Crassus; acknowledged 
Roman supremacy in Armenia, and sent five sons as hostages to 
Augustus, under advice of an Italian concubine whom he married un¬ 
der name of “Goddess Musa” ; her son, Phraates V, or Phraaiaccs, 
he appointed his successor. Was murdered by Musa and Phraataces, 
4 B. C. Qosephus, Jnt. XVIII, 2, 4; EncyeL Brit. XXI, 533.) 

§ I. T7RIDATES (sometimes called Tiridatcs II) was setup 
by the Parthians in 32 B. C. against Phraates IV, but expelled when 
Phraates returned with the help of the Scythians. (Dio Cass. LI, 
18; Justin XLIII, 5; cf. Horace, Od. I, 26.) Tiridates fled to 
Syria, where Augustus allowed him to stay, but refused to support 
him! He invaded Parthia again; coiits of 26 B. C. were issued by 
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him under the title of “Arsakes Philoromaios. ” Once more ex¬ 
pelled, he took a son of Phraates to Augustus in Spain. The boy 
was returned, but Augustus refused to surrender “the fu«irive riave 
Tiridates” XLIII, 5; Dio LIII, 33; Encycl. Brit. XXVI, 

1010), whom be kept under pension in Syria as an cvcr-uscful pre¬ 
tender to the Parthian throne in case Phraates should again become 
troublesome. Cf. W. Wroth, Catalofu/ 9f tkt Cwn/ s/ ParthU m 
the Britiik Mustums XXXVIII, and {date XXlll* 
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S I. SELKUCIA on ihe Tieris. 

Straho says: * ‘ 1 n former times the capital of Assyria was Babylon; 
it is now called Selcucia upon the Tigris. Near it is a lar^e village 
called Ctesiphon. 'Phis the Parthian kings usually made their winter 
residence, with a view to sparing the Seleucians the burden of furnish¬ 
ing quarters for the Scythian soldiery. In consequence of the power 
of Parthia, Ctesiphon may be considered as a city rather than a 
village; from its size it is capable of lodging a great multitude of 
people; it has been adorned with public buildings by the Parthians 
and has furnished merchandise and given rise to arts profitable to its 
masters. T^e kings usually passed the winter there, on account of 
the salubrity of the air, and the summer at Ecbatana and in Hyrcania, 
induced by the ancient rerK>wn of these places. (XXI, I, 16.) 

* * Babylon .... is situated in a plain.The tomb of 

Relus is there. At present it is in ruins, having been demolished, as 

it is said, by Xerxes. Alexander intended to repair it. It 

was a great undertaking.so that he was not able to execute 

what he had attempted, before disease hurried him rapidly to his end. 
None of the persons who succeeded him attended to this undertaking; 
other worhs also were neglected, and the city was dilapidated, partly 
by the Peisians, partly by time, and through the indifference of the 
Macedonians to things of this kind, particularly after Seleucus Nicator 
had fonihed Scleucia on the Tigris near Babylon, at the distance of 
about 300 stadia. 

**Boch this prince and all his successors directed their care to 
that cky, and transferred to it the seat of empire. At present it is 
larger chan Babylon, which is in great part deserted. 

* On account of the scardty of timber, the beams and piUars of 
the houses are made of palm wood. They wind ropes of twisted 
reed round the pillars, paint them over with colors and draw designs 
upon them; they cover the doors with a coat of asphalcum. These 
•re lof^ and all the houses are vaulted on account of the want of 
timber. For the country is bare; a great part of it is covered with 
shrub* and ^oduces nothing but the palm. This tree grows in the 
greatest abundance in Babylonia. .... Tb^ do not use tiles for 
their bouses, because there arc no great rains. (XVI, I, 5.) 

The councryb inceraected by many nvera, the largest of which 
arc the Euphrates and die Tigria. .... The Tigris is navigable 
upwards from ks mouth to S^euciiL «... The Euphrates also is 

navi|pd)le up to Babylon. The Persians, through fear of in- 

cunion* from without, and for the purpose of preventing vessels from 







ascending these rivers, constructed artificial cataracts. Alexander, on 

arriving there, destroyed as many of them as he could. But 

he bestowed great care upon the canals; for the Euphrates, at the 
commencement of summer, overfiows. It begins to fill in the spring, 
when the snow in Armenia melts; the ploughed land, therefore, 
would be covered with water and be submerged, unless the overflow 
of the superabundant water were diverted by trenches and canals, as 
in Egypt the waters of the Nile arc diverted. Hence the origin of 
canals. Great tabor is requisite for their maintenance, for the soil is 
deep, soft and yielding, so that it would easily be swept away by the 
stream; the fields would be laid bare, the canals filled, and the accu¬ 
mulation of mud would soon obstruct their mouths.*^ (XVI, I, 9.) 

§ I 171 ScAt^i. 

There arc discrepancies in the distances given from Apamia to 
Seleucia The sum of the distances from Apamia to Phaliga, as 
given in the text, is 54 schoeni, and that from Phaliga to SeleucialOO, 
whereas the entire distance is stated as 171. 

Muller revises these figures by inserting 7 schoeni at the canal of 
Semiramis, where there is evidently an omission; and by altering the 
second section from Phaliga to Seleucia, summarized in the text as 
100, to agree with its footing of 110; which added to 61 in the first 
stage tallies with the 171 of the summary. It is suspected, however, 
that there are at least two corrections to be made in the local dis¬ 
tances; that between Anatho and Thilabus, appearing in the text as 
2, may perhaps be 12; while that between Izan and Aipolis, 16 in 
the text, may be 6. In the absence of archaeological explorations of 
all these sites, it is impossible to determine such questions definitely. 

§ 2. APOLLONIATIS: cf. Strabo (anciently Sittacene.) 

§ 2. ARTEMITA or Chalasar: cf. Strabo (XVI, I, 17); 
Ptolemy VI, 1; Pcutingcr Tables—perhaps the modern Karastar, 
7 m. east of Bakuba, where there are extensive ruins. Tlie ancient 
capital of the Seleucids was ApoUonia, near Shehrban; under the 
Parchians, Artemita displaced h. 

§ 2. 51LLA RIVER, the modem Diala; Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, XXIIl, 6. Dialas; Steph. Byz., Dela& 

§ 3. CHALONITIS; cf. Strabo, XI. 14, 8, XVI, 1, 1; 
Pliny, VI, 30, XXVII, 31. Polybius. V, 54. 

§ 3. CHALA, the modem Halvan. The Celonae of earlier 
writers; here Xerxes located a colony of Boeotians. According to 




Masson there are extensive ruins of an ancient city near the modern 
town. 

§ 3. ZAGRUS, miw Jebel Tak. The great highway between 
Ass)Tia and Media led through the gates of Zagrus (Cf. Ritter, 
ErtHun^, IX, 387.) 

§ 4. CARINA, the modern Kercnt or Kerind. 

§ 5. CAMBAJ!)ENE: For the city of Cambadene (not men- 
6oned in the text) A. V. W. Jackson suggests Kermanshah (34® 20* 
N., 46® SS' R) Ptnia Pait and Present^ 230. 

§ 5. BAGISTANA; the text is corrupt, having Baptana. This 
b Behistun (34® 30' N., 47® 5' £.) near the modern Kermanshah. 

§ 5. THE MOUNTAIN OK SEMIRAMIS (Diodorus II, 
13) b the modem Tak-UBostan. (Cf. Rawiinson, Third Monarchy^ 
I.) Tlte rock of Behbtun was made a memorial of conquest by many 
monarchs, Babylonian, Assyrian, Median, Persian and Piuthian. 
The principalin scriptions are of Darius Hystaspes. Others are 
of the Parthian Gotarzes. Cf. also Tacitus. 

§ 6. CONCOBAR: Chaone of Diodorus, Ptolemy and Steph. 
Bya.-~-wbiIe Polybius has Chauonitb, a province of Medb. Abulfeda, 
Kenkobar; the modem Kungawar, (34®, 38' N., 47® 55' E.) cf. 
Rkter IX, 345. Jackson, Ptrsia Past and Prtstnt^ 236. Many ruins 
exist at this site. Diodorus ascribes the shrine to Semiramis. There 
are colossal ruins at the summit of the hill on which the town stands, 
which pr(^>ably represent the ancient temple. (C. Masson.) 

§ 6. ADRAPANA; the modem Arteman, on the southern 
slope of Elweod near its base, well adapted for a royal residence. 
(RawUnson, Third M$tusrtkj, I.) 

§ 6. BATANl} a corrupt reading, Ecbatana being the only 
possible rendering. 

§ 6. TIGRANES the ARMENIAN, ally of Mithridates of 
Pontua, and enemy of both Rome and Paithb; in his youth a hostage 
in Parthia, acceded to hb throne under promise to cede territory, 
which he svbsequendy attacked and reoccupied, and between B. C. 
92 and 88 invaded and took possession of Parthian territory in upper 
Mesopotamia. Cf. Strabo, XI, 14, 15; Jusdn, XXXVIU, 3, Ij 
Plutarch, Lttaslhu, 14, 15; Rawiinson, Almanhy, IX Tigrancs 
died B. C. 55, at the age of 85 (Lucian, Aiacrvh. 15.) 

S 6. BATANAj perhaps a corrupt reading; evidently Ecbatana, 
die Hagmatan of the Modes and Persians, the modem Hamadan, (34® 


50' N.» 48® 18'E.) This is the Achmethaof Ezra VI, 2. Sec also 
Judith, I, 1-4. The summer residence of the Persian and 1‘arthian 
Kines. It was surrounded by seven walls; the citadel was a royal 
treasury. The splendid palace was sacked and its gold and silver 
ornaments, to the value of 4000 talents, coined into money by Ami- 
ochus the Great of Syria; see Herodotus I, 98; Polybius, X, 27. 
Diodorus (XVII, 80) says the treasure deposited at Ecbatana wa.s 
180,000 talents (about $200,000,000.) Cf. Rawlinson, Third 
Monarchy I. 

§ 6. ANAITIS, the Anahita of the Persians, borrowed from 
Babylonia. The ancient Accadian Ana, god of the sky, became the 
Semitic Anu, whose female double was Anat, the earth—the female 
principlc-~with attributes similar to Ishtar. Sometimes identified with 
Artemis. Cf. the Nanaia of Elam, (2 Maccabees 1, 13-15; Polybius 
XXXI, II; Josephus, Ant. Jud, XII, 9) and the Nana of Babylon. 
(Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature^ 116, 245; Roscher, Lexi~ 
tender Grwc4. u. Rim. Mythokgiiy III, 4.) The cult was widespread 
throughout the Parthian dominions. As to its dissolute customs, cf. 
Strabo, XI, 8,12; XI, 14.16; XII, 3, 37; Plutarch, ArtaxerxtSy 27; 
also Frazer, Golden Baughy (3) I, 16, 37; W. Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, 325; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 192. The Annals 
of Ashurbanipal (668-626 B. C.) speak of the recovery of Nanna 
from Elam upon his subjugation of that country, ** a place not suitable 
for her,” where she “had been angry for 1635 years.” 

See also Curzon, Persia, I, 5; Flandin and Coste, Perse Anaenne, 
I, pi. 20-3; Dieulafoy, VAn Antique de la Pent, V, 7-11. 

§ 7. MEDIA RHAGIANA. A very fertile Atrip between d« 
Elburz range and the salt desert to the soud>, about 150 miles long, 
from the Ca^ian Gates to the modern Xasvin. 

§ 7. RHAGA.or Rhages. The name survives in the modern 
Rei, but the site seems to be some distance N. £., at the modem 
Kaleh Erij (35® 25' N., 51® 35' E.) near Veramin, where there airc 
ruins at the southern base of the Elburz range. According to Arrian, 
Rhaga was one day’s march (about 30 miles) from the Caspian Gates, 
long an important trade center and the chief residence of the Maz* 
dean priesthood. Scene of the disastrous defeat of Yezdigerd IV, 
the last of the Sassanian Kings, by the Arabs (A. D* 641). The 
Rhagae of Arrian, {Anab. Ill, 20.) Rages (Tobit I,) Ragan (Judith 
I). The Parthian name of the city was Arsacia (Strabo, XI, 13, 6) 
Cf. Rawlinson, Third Monarchy, I. 
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§ 7. CHARAX, i* probably the modern ruin of Ucwanukif, 
n«ar the Caspian Gates. Both Rhaga and Charax are now repre> 
sented by the modem Teheran. Charax means “palisade” or 
“palisaded earthwork.” Charax Mediae is of course not to be 
confused with Charax Spasini. 

§ 7. The MARDE, a poor but warlike people of the Elburz 
ranee, were attacked and subdued by Phraates I, soon after bis ac¬ 
cession in B. C. 181. They were subjects of the Seleucidse. Seleu- 
cus IV (Philopator)tben ruling in Syria, was too much weakened by 
hts father’s treat war wkh Rome (B. C. 197-190) to offer resistance 
to the Parthians. Cf. Rawlinson’s SxiA Menarxkj^ IV; Justin XLI, 
5{ Arrian Atiak. Ill, 24; Scrabo XI, 8, 1 & 8; Herodotus I, 126- 
This occupation of a strone posfdon west of die Caspian Ga^ com- 
nandinc the Seieucian city of Rhaca, was followed up by the next 
Panhian kinf, Mkbridates I, who gready extended his dominions at 
the caepenae of the Seleucidae. 

§ 7. CASPIAN MOUNTAIN; This is the Elburz range. 

\/ § 7. CASPIAN GATES, a remarkable pass between Eastern 
and Weetem Asia, through which all trade and ail military expeditions 
had to pass. The Caspian Gates were one of the principal strategic 
poiiua of tticienc history, commanding, as they did, the highway be¬ 
tween (he East and West At this point the Elburz mountains, which 
run teneraOy from east to west, send out a long south-westerly 
into the doaert and in diis spur there are several openings through 
which tnn^fen may go to avoid ^ detour into the desert. The 
modem route runs throogfa (he Girduni Sudurrah pass, which Curaon 
iptqpcet s as Shdarmh—Ser-i-dareh, (*‘Head of the valley”). The 
de s cri p tions of the pass gfveo in the classic writers show dearly that 
the modem route is not the one then used, butdiat the Caspian Gates 
of due period were probably ideodca] with the Teog4-Suluk, about 
four mfles nordt of the preseot route. C3S" 29* N., 52*^ £.) Cf. 
Cunon, Arris 1, 293-S and auchorides there quoted; also Pliny, 
VI. U. 

The name was deiivod from the tribe of the Ctspii, who gave 
their name abo to (he Ciqxan Sea, known to Greek writers as the 
Hyrcaoian Sea; cf. RawCnaon, Sank MtHoniy, IV. 

§ 8. CHOARENA. The name survives in the modem 
Otawar. 

§ 8. APAMIA. Ct Scrabo, XI, 9. 1. XI, 13. 6, Ptolemy. 
VI, 5. A Greek chy founded by dte Macedooitiia. 
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§ 11. ASTAUENA; Cf. Ptolemy, VI, 9j also Asbana Urbs 
of the Peutinger Tables, XII, C. 

§ 11. ARSACES, founder of the Parthian dynasty, chieftain 
of a tribe of Iranian nomads east of the Caspian, who asserted inde> 
pendence of Diodotus, King of Bactria, who had separated from the 
Seleucid empire; Seleucus II, with civil war and a war with Egypt, 
could not prevent the loss of both provinces. Arsaccs was proclaimed 
king in 248 B. C. He and hU successors rapidly absorbed the Se> 
leucid dominions, and by 129 B. C. their r\Je extended » the 
Euphrates. Their following included Scythian, Panhian and Greek 
elements. (Eusd)ius Chnn. i, 207. Camii. ii, 120; Appian, Sfr. 
65; Arrian, ParthUa-, Justin xli, 4, 5; Rawlinson, &xth Monarekf, 
Encycl. Brit XX, 870-1. Wrode, Caiahgue of ikt Cotm tj" Parihia 
in Ou Britash Museum .} 

§ 11. ASAAC (probably Jnak), rww Kueban m the upper 
Atrek valley. (37** 8'N., 58“ 20'E.) 

§ 11. EVERLASTING FIRE; The Arsacid dynasty em¬ 
braced the Zaradiushtrian religion; their language **a mixture of 
Scythian and Median*' (Iranian) is called Pehlevi (a later form of 
Parthawa.) Phny (II, 109) speaks of the naphtha brings of “Austa- 
cene Parthise." 

§ 12. PARTHAUNISA or NISAEA, the modem Naishapur. 
(36“ 12'N. 58“ 50'E.) 

§ 13. APAUARCnCENA; Cf. Pliny vi. 16. This is the 
Zapaortenon of Justin, xli, 5. 

§ 13. APAUARCTICA; Cf. ARTACANA of Ptolemy. 
Poss3)ly Data, buHt by the Parthian King Tlridates about B. C. 230 
as his residence, supplanting die Greek dty of HecjMnipyios; very 
near the modem Meshed. 

§ 14. ANTIOCHIA MARGIANA; a. Plby VI. 18; the 
modem Mervrud. (35® 50' N., 63“ 5' E.). 

§ 15. ARIA. This was the Haraina of the Fauft/iati. 

§ 15. ARTACAUAN; Cf. Artacoaoa of Arrian, Amti. Ill, 
25} Pliny VI, 25; Aitacaina, Strabo, XI. 10. 1; Articaundaa, 
Ptolemy VI, 17. 'Thb site was evidently very near to or almost 
identical with die modem Herat 

§ IS. ALEXANDRIA OF THE ARH; Ci. Pliny VI. 2L 
Strabo, XI, 8, 9; 10, 1; Ammianus Marcellums XXUl, 6, 69; 
the modem H<«t <34“ 25' N., 62“ 15' E). 


§ I6. PHRA, the miKlern Kara; the Phrada of Steph. Byz. 

20' N., 62* 9'K.). 

S 16. GARI maybe the modem CilRISHK, Cf. the Harakh- 
raid of the I'tnditiad 

§ 16. NIA; the modem Neh. (31* 30' N-, 60® 5' E.). 

§ 17. ZARANGIANA, theSarangiansof Herodotus(III,93), 
the 14th satrapy of Darius; the Zarangarans of Arrian i^Anab. Ill, 
25); the Drangians of Diodorus (XVII, 78) (?). Pliny puts the 
Saranpe and the Dranpe side by side (VI, 27). The name signifies 
“lake dwellers,** referring to Lake Helmund; aajrr4*“Iakc. Cf. 
Strabo XV, 2, 8. 

§ 18. SACASTANA of the Scythian Sac*. This is the 
modern Seistan. The Sac*, formerly residents of Central Asia, were 
driven out by the Yue-chi and forced across the Pamirs into Bactria. 
About 100 B. C. the Yue-chi followed them, overran Bactria and 
upper India, and established the Kushan monarchy. The Sac*, 
driven before them, occupied the country around Lake Helmund, 
and overran the lower Indus valley, and the Cutch and Cambay coasts 
of Western India. They were tributary in some degree to the 
Parthian monarchy, and in Indian history they appear as the Jndo> 
Partfaians.** Gondophares of the Acts of St Thomas was an Indo- 
Parthian prince; the Penpius^ about 80 A. D., mentions his quarrelling 
successors in the Indus delta, and a Saka satrap, Nahapana, who 
estaUished a powerful state in the Cambay district and instituted the 
5i«lta era of 78 A. D. Cf. Strabo, XI, 8, 2-5. Schoff, Ptriplus ^ 
tki Erytknean &■>, 184-7. 

§ 18. PAEUVETACENA: Cf. Herodotus 1, 101; Ptolemy 
VI. 4. 

The word is Persian in origin and means simply " mountainous. ’* 

§ 18. MIN. This seems to have been the Saka name for 
their race. The name appears in two cities in India mentioned in 
the Ptnpha as **ckyoi the Min”: one in the Indus 

delta and dte ocher in the (Cambay region. Cf. Schoff, Periphu^ 
165,180. 

§ 18. SIGAL, the royal residence. Cf. Nimrus of the Rusum 
story in d>e Skah Name. The locadoo of the site is nM determined. 

Concerning this fertile deha of the Helmund, Major Sykes, 

( Ttn TImusand Mikx m Persia, 361) says: 

'^fore entering the province of Sistan it may perhaps not be 
out of place to outline the various interesting historical and physical 
problems by which we are confronted. 


In the Shah h^ama Sistan is the home of the famous family of 
champions, who seated the Keianian dynasty on the throne of Persia. 
Xheir most brilliant scion was Rustam, whose matchless daring forms 
the main theme of Firdusi’s ercat epic, and who is as much the 
national hero to-day as he was a thousand years or more ago, every¬ 
thing in Persia that is not understood, such as the Sassanian rock 
sculptures at Perscpolis, beirg attributed to this champion, who like 
the Homeric heroes, was as mighty a trencherman as warrior, and 
almost equally respeaed for his prowess in both fields. 

*‘At the period referred to above, Sagistan, as Sistan was then 
called, practically meant the low country to the west of Kandahar, 
Zabulistan being the name for the upland country, now the home of 
the Berbers. During the latter years of Rustam—he lived well over 
a century—the Persian capital was shifted from the banks of the 
Hclmund to Fats, and in due course history takes the place of legend. 

“With regard to the historical existence of Rustam, I think we 
may at all events admit that there was a champion or a family of 
champions, who led the hosts of Iran, and furthermore, that as their 
history is given so circumstantially almost down to historical times, 
there is every probability that their exploits have a substratum of truth. 
Moreover, in those days, a man bigger and heavier than his adversaries, 
always inspired a very wholesome fear, for not only could he deal 
deadlier blows, but, equally important, he could cany heavier armour; 
in fact he was like a battleship and his opponents resembled cruisers. 

“The Sarangians, mentioned by Herodotus as belonging to the 
14tb satrapy, occupied Sistan during the reign of Darius, and the 
Greek historians who narrated the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
gave the name of Drangiana to what is now, roughly speaking, . 
Southern Afghanistan. This province was traversed by the world- 
conqueror on his way to Bactria and by Kriteros on his march from 
Karachi to Karmania. But the most ancient traveller who actually 
visited and described these provinces, albeit very briefly, is Iridonis of 
Charax, who was a contemporary of Augustus, and whose account 
is of such value that I quote k in a foocrK>te.* We thus see that 
Fara and Neh were important towns, while Gari may be Gtrishk* 
Zarangia is the same at Sarangia, and includes Persian SisdiL The 
town of Zirra is apparently the same word which still survives io 
the name of the great lagoon mentioned below. 

**Sakastani, or the land of the Salue, is evidently the same word 
as the Sistan of today. The Salue tiave disappeared from this part 

*This h Sl6 of the Mmiunmij PartMieat or Pmrtktn Saathmt. 


of A}.ia, but I understand that the theory conneciiinr them wiilt the 
Saxons is held in certain quurierx." 

Major Sykes ( Ten Thwianii AfOes in Persia^ p. 14) says: 

“ Nch, first mentioned as Nic by Isidonis of Charax, is undoubt¬ 
edly a site of great antiquity', and must have been a place of import¬ 
ance, lying as it does on the direct line between Bandar Abbas and 
the Khorasan, and within the first cultivated area struck by caravans 
after Icav'ing Narmashir. At the present rime nine routes radiate from 
the town. Ancient Neh, which no traveller had hitherto discovered, 
is undoubtedly what is known as Kala Shah Duad, three miles to the 
east of the more modern fort; it is bulk on a hill only accessible on 
the west side, and is carefully guarded by numerous sangars. The 
track about half-way up enters the line of bastioned wall by passing 
under a little fort which was almost a duplicate of Kala Zarri. Above, 
lying up the steep hill-side, were thousands of houses, built of unhewn 
stone fitted together with mortar, the summit being some 600 feet 
above the plain. The ocher faces are perpendicular, but the water- 
supply seemed insufficient, there being only tanks, so far as could be 
seen. The area covered was quite four acres, and these are certainly 
the most important ruins which I have examined in Eastern Persia. 

“ Legend has it that Shah Duzd, or King Thief, forced Zal to 
pay tribute, until Rustam grew up, when the overlord was challenged 
Co single combat. All their weapons having been exhausted, they 
HTesded until, by mutual consent, a halt w'as made for refreshment. 
Rustam of subdety indulged sparingly, but his less careful opponent 
drank his fill, and was easily worsted, thereby sealing his own doom. 

**Neh grows ample supplies for its own consumption, but as it 
feeds all the caravans passing in other directions, it imports grain 
largely from Sistan; this accounts for the number of its mills. Its 
population is perhaps SOOO or rather less.'* 

§ 18. ALEXANDRIA. It is very possible that both Alex¬ 
andria and Alexandropolis in this §18 are interpolations of some 
scribe and that they are intended for the Alexandropolis of §19, the 
modem Kandahar. 

§ 19. ARACHOSIA. (White India.) Substantially the 
modem Afghanistan. Cf. Lassen, ImSscJu Alurtknmkttn^^ 1,434. 
The modem Arab name is Arrokadsch. Cf. Strabo, III, 10, 1. 

§ 19. ALEXANDROPOLIS, the modern Kandahar. (31® 
39* N., 65® 48* E.) See Arrian, Anch. Ill, 28. 

§ 19. ARACHOTUS RIVER, the modern Argandab. 


Strabo says of this rcsion eenerally (XV, 2-8): 

“The ereatcr part of the ccnintry inhabited by the Icthyophagi 
is on a level with the sea. No trees except palms and a kind of thorn, 
and the tamarisk grow there. There is also a scarcity of water and 
of food produced by cultivation. Both they and their cattle subsist 
9 upon fish and are supplied by rain water and wells. The flesh of the 
animals has the smell of fish. Their dwellings are built with the 
bones of large whales and shells, the ribs furnishing beams and sup* 
ports, and the jaw-bones door-ways. The vertebral bones serve as 
mortars in which fish, which have been previously dried in the sun, 
are pounded. Of this, with the addition of flour, cakes are made; 
for they have grinding mills (for corn), although they have no iron. 
This, however, is not so surprising, because it is possible for them to 
import it from other parts. But how do they hollow out the mills 
again when worn away? With the same stones, they say, with which 
their arrows and javelins, which are hardened in the Are are sharpened. 
Some fish are dressed in ovens, but the greater part is eaten raw. The 
fish are taken in nets made of the bark of the palm. 

“Above the Icthyophagi is situated Gedrosia (Makran), a coun¬ 
try less exposed to the heat of the sun than India, but more so than 
the rest of Asia. As it is without fruits and water, except in summer, 
it is not much better than the country of the Icthyophagi. But it 
produces aromatics, particularly nard and myrrh, in such quantity that 
the army of Alexander used them on the march for tent coverings and 
beds; they thus breathed an air full of odors, and at the same time 
more salubrious. 

“The summer was purposely chosen for leaving India, for at 
that season it rains in Gedrosia, and the rivers and wcUs are filled, but 
in winter they fail. The rain falls in the higher parts to the north, 
and near the mountains; when the rivers fill, the plains near the sea 
are watered, and the wells are also filled. Alexander sent persons) 
before him into the desert country to dig wells and to prepare stadonsj 
for himself and his fleet. ^ 

“ Having separated his forces into three divisions, be set out with 
one division through Gedrosia, keeping at the utmost from the sea not 
more dian 500 stadia, in order to secure the coast for his fleet; but he 
frequently approached the sea-side, although the beach was impractic¬ 
able and rugged. The second division he sent forward under the 
command of Craterus through the interior, with a view of reducing 
Ariana, and of proceeding to die same places to which he was himself 
directing his march. The third division, the fleet, he intrusted to 


Ncarchus »id Oncsicritus, his master pilot, ttivint; them orders to take 
up convenient positions jii foilowint; him, and to sail along the coast 
parallel to his line of march.” 

In another section (XV, 2, 5), Strabo observes: 

** Nearchus says that while Alexander was on his march, he him¬ 
self commenced his voyage, in the autumn, about the achronical rising 
of the Pleiades, the wind not being before favorable. The Barbarians 
however, taking courage at the departure of the king, became daring, 
and attempted to throw off their subjection, attacked them and 
endeavored to drive them out of the country. But Craterus set out 
from the Hydaspes, and proceeded through the country of the Ara- 
chott and of the Drangae into Carmania. 

'* Alexander was greatly distressed throughout the whole march, 
as his road lay through a barren country. The supplies of provisions 
which he obuined came from a distance and were scanty and un¬ 
frequent, so much so that the army suffered greatly from hunger, the 
beasts of burden dropped down and the baggage was abandoned, both 
on the march and in the camp. The army was saved by eating dates 
and the marrow of the palm tree. 

“ Alexander, however (says Nearchus), although acquainted with 
the hardships of the enterprise, was ambitious of conducting this large 
army in safety, as a conqueror, through the same country where, ac¬ 
cording to the prevailing report, Semiramis escaped by flight from 
India with about twenty and Cyrus with about seven men. ” 

This is the modern trade route from Afghanistan by Lake Hcl- 
mund and Kerman to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Strabo, (XI, 8, 8-9) further observes: 

“ Eratosthenes says that the Bactrians lie along the Arachoti and 
Massagetie on the west near the Oxus, and that the Saae and Sogdiani, 
through the whole extent of their territory, are opposite to India, but 
the Bactrii in part only, for the greater part of their countiy lies 
paraiid to the Parapamisus; that the Sacs and Sogdiani are separated 
by the laxartea, and the Sogdliani and Bactriani by the Oxusj that 
Tapyri occupy the country between the Hyrcani and Ariij that around 
the shores of the sea, next to the Hyrcani, are Amaidi. AnariaOe, 
Cadusii, Albani, Caspu, Vitii, and perhaps other tribes extending as 

far as the Scythians; that on the other side of the Hyrcani are Derbices, 

that the Caducii are contiguous both to the Modes and Matiant below 
the Parachoathras. 


**'I'hesc are the distances which he eiTcs: 

From t)»e Caspian Sea to the Cyrus about . 1,100 

Thence to the Caspain Oates .$,fiOU 

Thence to Alexandria in the territory of the Arit.6,400 

Thence to the city Bactra, which is called aUo Zaraspa .... 3,S70 
Tlience to the rirer laxanes, which Alexander reached, about . . 5,000 

Making a total of ..22,670 

“He also assigns the following distances from the Caspian Gates 
to India: * 

To Hecatompylos.1,960 

To Alexandreil in the country of the Arii (Ariaia) ..... 4,5)0 

Thence to Prophthasia in Dranga 1,600 

(or accordii^ to others, l,SO0) 

Thence to the city Arachoti.. . 4,120 

Thence to Ortospana on the three roads from Bictia.2,000 

Tlience to the confines of India.1,000 


Which together anMnmt to...15,100 


The location of these tribes shows clearly the race mignittons 
that occurred between the time of Eratosthenes and that of Isidore. 
The Sacae, which he has east of the laxartes, the modem Syr-Daria, 
Isidore has settled in the Helmund Valley. . The Sogdtani, whom 
Eratosthenes places between the Saez and the Oxus (the modern 
Amu-Daria) have likewise moved south and west and in Isidore's 
time are under the dominion of the Kushan kings in Baccria. 

The Arachosii appear in the Periplus about A. D. 80 as one of 
the tribes inland from the Indus Valley, north of whom were the 
“nation of the Bactrians**, by which was meant the Kushan do¬ 
minions. 

The Per^ttS has an interesting note of the commercial imp<Kt- 
aoce of the Greek dvOtzadon in that regin, when it speaks of the 
silver coins of the Greek dynasty in Bactria as still current in the 
ports of the Cambay region, more than 200 years after they were issued. 

The fact that throtigh the province of Arachoda runs one of the 
principal trade routes between Persia and India made tt always politi¬ 
cally important and commmnally prosperous. 

The following references from the Ptripbu are of interest in 
connection sritfa the itineraiy oi Isidore: 

(Quoted from Seboff, Tie Pertpim ^ tit Hrytkneen &•, pp. 4l, 
183, 189.) 

(P.41). “The country inland from Barygaza is inhabited 
by munerous tribes, such as the Arami, the Arachosii, the Gandand 













and (he people of Poclais, in which is Bucephalus Alexandria. Above 
these is the \er>’ warlike nation uf the Baanuns, who are ruled by a 
Ku.shan kini!.^ And Alexander, settinu out from these parts, penc* 
(rated to the (iaiiges, leaMnc aside Damirica and the southern part of 
India; and to the present day ancient drachmae are current In Bary- 
•* gaza, coming from this country, bearinK inscriptions in Greek letters, 
and the devices of those who reigned after Alexander, Apollodotus 
and Menander.’* 

(P 1833. “ARA'I'TII. This is a Prakrit form of the 
Sansent Arnshtra^ who were a people of the Punjab; in fact the name 
At'otta is often synonymems with the Panjib in Hindu literature.*’ 

(P. 183). “ARACHOSn. This people occupied the 
country around the modern Kandahar (31® 27' N., 65® 43' E.). 
McCrindIc {Anarnt Indian 88) says ‘Arachosia extended wesnvard 
beyond the meridian of Kandahar, and was skirted on the east by the 
river Indus. On the north it stretched to the western seaion of the 
Hindu Kush and on the south to Gedrosia. The province was rich 
and populous, and the fact that it was traversed by one of the main 
routes by which PerNia communicated with India added ^fcatly to its 
importance.’ ” 

(P. 183). "GANDARAEI (Sanskrit, Gindhara). This 
people dwelt on both sides <»f the Kabul River, above its junction 
with the Indus; the modern Peshawur district In earlier times they 
extended east of the Indus, where their eastern capital was located— 
Taksketita\9i]xevi and prosperous city, called by the Greeks Taxila. 

*'(.See also Holdicit^GtfXrj ^/Byw, 99, 114, 179, 185; Vincent 
Smith, Early Hhtory ^ InAta, 32, 43, 50, 52, 54; Foucher, N$its sur 
ia Giagrapkie Ancitnne du Gandhara .) 

“The trade-route briefly referred to in the mention of Gandhara 
and Pushkalivati was that leadins to Bactria, whence it branched 
westward to the Caspian and the Euphrates, and eastward through 
Toricestan to China, the * Land of This’ of § 64 of the Ptriplus.** 

■^(P. 189). "CASPAPYRA. Thi. i, the Greek form of 
the Sanskrit Eatyapapara, * city of the Kisyapa. * The same word 
ftirvives in^che modem Kashmir, which is from the Sanscrit K&y^ 
pamata (pronounced Patnara), and meaninK 'home of the Kisyapa’ 
(one of the ‘previoua Buddhas*). According to the division of the 
Greek geographers, Gindhiri wu the country below Kabul, while 

* An amended reeling uggefted by ICnmedy, aad acoending well wkli W*. 
tMicil Duts tad probabflitm. « 



Kisyapamata wa;; the adjoinint;district in India pmper. (Sec Lassen, 
I, 142; 11. 631.) 

*‘It was from a town named Caspapyra, that Scylax of Caryanda 
be;^ his voyage of discovery at the command of the Persian kihg 
Darius. The story is pven by Herodotus (IV, 44). He refers to 
the place as being * in the Pactyan land,’ and Hecata*us calls it ‘ a 
city of the Gandaneans.’ It could not have been far above the 
modern Attock (33® 53' N., 72® 15' E.). V’incent Smith {EarJy 
History, 32) doubts the connection of the name with Kashmir; but 
while outside the present limits of that district, it is not impossible 
that its earlier extension was wider, 'llic fact that the Periplus dis¬ 
tinguishes it from Gandhi points in that direction.” 

§ 20. This passage from Isidore, quoted by Athenacus, seems 
to be from his complete work, whereas the Parthian Stations, as 
we have it, is rather a condensed summary. 

§ 21-33. These fragments, quoted by Pliny in his Natural 
History, indicate that Isidore w*as the author of a considerable work 
on geography, now lost 

§ 34. ARTAXERXES, possibly Artaxerxes Ochus of the 
Achsemenid line, who was poisoned in 338 B. C. by his general, 
Bagoas; but this seems rather to be some Artaxerxes of the tributary 
kingdom of Persia in Parthian times. I'he statements of Isidore 
do not accord with the fate of Ochus, and the event is said to have 
occurred in the generation before Isidore, which was three centuries 
later than the Achacmenid period. 

§ 35. GOiESUS. (Compare Get%, the ancient language of 
the Abyssinians), King of the Omanitae in the Incense Land. This 
lies in South Aralxa, on either side of the Kuria Muria or 2^nobian 
Islands. Glaser has quoted inscriptions showing that aher an alliance 
between the Incense Land and the Sabaeans, their enemies, the Home- 
rites and the Chatramotice were victorious, the lancr seizing the rich 
and productive frankincense territory, and the Abaseni migrating to 
the coast of Africa, where they established the kingdom of Abyssinia, 
long a bitter enemy of the Homcriics in Arabia (joxsua must have 
been one of the last kings of the Abaseni in Arabia Cf. Glaser, 
Die AbetsinUr iu Araiitn unA Afnka, 90“92; SchofF, The Per^hts of 
the Brythraan Sea, 116-143. 
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PARALLKL PASSAGES FROM I HE CHINESE ANNAI^ 

(Quoted from Hirth, Chinu aud the Reman Orient.) 

Shih^hi. eh. IZJ, written about 91 B.C. 

'^When the first embassy was sent from China to An-h$i 
(~Ar-sak, Parthia) the King of Parthia ordered 20,000 cavalry to 
meet them on the eastern frontier. The eastern frontier was several 
thousand & (practically the same as itadia^ 10 to the mile) from the 
King's capital. Proceeding to the north one came across several tens 
of cities, with very many inhabitants, allied to that country. After 
the Chirvese embassy had returned they sent forth an embassy to 
follow the Chinese embassy, to come and see the extent and great¬ 
ness of the Chinese Empire. They offered to the Chinese court 
large birds’ eggs, and jugglers from U-lcan (—Rc-kam, Petra).’* 

Ch'ien~ln>n~siu, ch. 96a, written about 90 A. D. and embracing 
events from 206 B.C. to 25 A. D. 

“The King of the country of Parthia rules at the city of P’an-tu 
(—Parthuva, Hecatompyios); its distance from Ch’ang-an is 11,* 
600 B. The country is not subject to a tu~hu (Chinese governor 
in Central-Asiatic possessions). It bounds north on K’ang-chu, 
V east on Wu-i-«han«li (Arachosia), west on T*iao-chih (Chaldaea). 
The toil, climate, products, and popular customs are the same as 
chose of Wu-i and Chi-pin (Kashmir). They also make coins 
of silver, which have the king’s face on the obverse, and the 
face of hii consort on the reverse. When the king dies, 
they cast new coins. They have the ia-mo’eti'ue (ostrich). 
Several hundred small and large cities are subject to it, and the 
country is several thousand B in extent; that is a very large country. 
It lies on the banks of the Kwei-shui (Oxus). The wagons 
and ships of their merchants go to the neighboring countries. 
They write on parchment, and draw up documems in rows running 
tide ways.” 

nU. ch. 96 a. 

**When the emperor Wu-d (140-86 B. C.) first sent an em¬ 
bassy to Parriik, the King ordered a general to meet him on the 
easeem fronckr wkh 2*0,000 cavalry. The eastern frontier was several 
thousand D distant from the King’s capital Proceeding to the north 
one came across several tens of ckies, the inhabitants of which were 
allied with that country. As they eent forth an embassy to foUow the 
C^ttleae embassy, they came to see the country of China. They 
offered to the Chinese oour large birds*-^ggs, and juggiera from 


Petra, at which His Majesty was highly pleased. In the cast of 
Parthia arc the Ta-yueh-chi (Tochari).** 

Ibiti. ch. %a. 

4 “ Wu-i-$han-li (apparently includes both Arachosia and Persia) 

is in the west, conterminous with Li-Kan (Arabia Petrafa) andT’iao- 
chih (Chaldaca).* Goins somewhat over ICiO days you come to the 
country of T’iao-chih, bordering on the Western sea, hot and low, 
but growing rice in fields. There are large birds, eggs, resembling 
urns. The country is densely populated; it used to be governed by 
petty rulers, but Panhia, reducing them to vassalage, made it a de¬ 
pendent stale. TTicy have clever jugglers. From T’iao-chih by 
water you may go west over 100 days to come near the place where 
the sun sets, they say.” 

Hsu-han-iku^ ch. 88; partly written during the 5th century A. D. 
and embracing the period 25 to 220 A. D. 

“ From Parthia you go west 3,400 ft to the country of A-man 
(Akhmatan, Ecbatana); from A-man you go west 3,600 ii to the 
country of Ssu-pin (Ctesiphon); from SsQ-pin you go south, crossing 
a river, and again southwest to the country of Yu-lo (Hira, the 
Babylonian Lake at the head of the Pallacopas canal) 960 li, the ex¬ 
treme west frontier of Parthia; from here you travel south by sea, and 
so reach Ta-ts’in (Syria). In this country there are many of the 
precious and rare things of the western sea. 

“The city of the country of Tiao-chih (Chaldaea) is situated 
on a peninsula (r/iair, also meaning hill or island); its circumference 
is over forty B and it borders on the western sea (Hira Lake). The 
waters of the sea crookedly surround it. In the south, east and north¬ 
east, the road is cut off; only in the n«th-wc$t there is accessto it by 
a land-road. The country is. hot and low. It produces lions, rhino¬ 
ceros, zebu, peacocks, and large birds (ostriches) whose eggs arc like 
urns. If you turn to the north and then towards the east again go on 
horseback some 60 days, you come to Parthia, to which afterwards it 
became subject as a vasal state under a military governor who had 
control of all the small cidcs. 

“The country of ^rthia has its residence at the city of Ho-tu 
(Vologcsia, Hecatompylos f); it is 25,000 B distant from Lo-yang 
(Singanfu). In the north k bounds on K’ang-ebu, and in the south, 
on Wu-i-shan4l The size of the country is several thousand B. 
There arc several hundred small cities with a vast number of inhabitants 

•The two Minet, Dr. Hhth •uggeita, may hare denoted the weatern sod 
eutem parts, reapectively, of the Seleucid dominioaa. 
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and soldiers. On its eastern frontier is the city of Mu-lu (Mourn, 
Merv) which is called Little Parthia. It is 20,000 li distant from 
Ixi-yanK. In the first year of Chane-ho, of the Emperor Chane-ti 
(87 A. D.) they sent an embassy offering lions and fu-pc. The fu-pa 
has the shape of a unicorn , but has no horn. In the 9th year of 
Yung-yuan of Ho-ci (97 A. D.) the general Pan Ch'aosent Kan-ying 
as an ambassador to Ta-<cs*in, who arrived in T*iao-€hih, on the coast 
of the eroat sea. When about to take his passage across the sea, the 
tailors of the w'estern frontier of Parthia told Kan-ying: *The sea is 
vast and great; with favorable winds It is possible to cross within three 
months; but if you meet slow winds, it may also take you tw'o years. 
It is for this reason that those who go to sea take on board a supply of 
three years* provisions. Tliere is something in the sea which is apt 
to make a man home-^k, and several have thus lost their lives.* 
When Kan-ying heard this, he stopped .... 

'*In the 13th year (101 A. D.) the king of Parthia, Man-k’u 
(Pacorusf) again offered as tribute lions and large birds from 
T’iao-chih (ostriches), which henceforth were named An-Jisi-chiat 
(Parthian birds). 

**The country of Ta*ts'in (Syria) is also called Li-cbien (Li-kin, 
Re-kam, Petra) and, as being situated on the western part of the sea, 
Hai-h^kuo (country of the western part of the sea). Its territory 
amounts to several thousand iSr; h contains over four hundred cities, 

and of dependent states there are several times ten.The 

country contains much gold, silver and rare precious stones,. 

corals, amber, glass,.gold-embroidered rugs and thin silk 

cloth of various c^dors. Tliey make gold-colored cloth and a^iestos 
doth. They further have 'fine cloth,’ also called 'down of the 
water sheep *; it is made from the cocoons of wild silk-worms. Th^ 
ctJlecc all kinds^ fragrant substances, the juke of which they boil 
into (stoeax). All the rare gems of other foreign countries 
come from there. They make coins of gold and silver. Ten units 
of silver are worth one of gold. They traffic by sea with Parthia and 
India, the profit of which trade it ten-fold. They are honest in their 
transactions, aiKi there are no double pikes. . . . Their kings 
always desired to send embassies to China, but the Panhians wished 
to evry on trade with them in Chinese tSks, and it is for this reason 
that they were cut off from communication. This lasted dll the nindi 
year of the Yeo-hsi period during the Emperor Huan-d’s reign 
(166 A. D.) when the king of Ta-ts*in, An-tun (Marcus Aordius 
Antoninus) sent an embassy who from the frodder of Jib-oan (Annam) 







offered ivory, rhinoceros horns and tortoise shell. From that time 
dates the direct intercourse with this country. The list of their 
tribute contained no jewels whatever, which fact throws doubt on the 

tradition.* • c n w 

s/ “ It is further said that, coming from the land-road of Parthia, 

you make a round at sea and, taking a northern turn, cornc out from 
the western part of the sea, whence you proceed to Ta-ts’m.T One 
is not alarmed by robbers, but the road becomes unsafe by fierce 
tigers and lions who will attack passengers, and unless these be travel¬ 
ing in caravans of a hundred men or more, or be protected by military 
equipment, they may be devoured by those beasts. 

“The articles made of rare precious stones produced in this 
country arc sham curiosities and mosUy not genuine, whence they are 
not here mentioned.’* 

Suni-sAti, ch. 97, written about 500 A. D. and embracing the 
period 420-478 A. D. 

“As regards Ta-ts’in (Syria) 

the western ocean, wc have to say that, although the envoys of the 
two Han dynasties have experienced the special difficulties of this 
road, yet traffic in merchandise has been effected, and goods have 
been sent out to the foreign tribes, the force of winds driving them 
far away acroas the waves of the sea. There are lofty ranges of 
mountains quite different from those we know and a great variety of 
populous tribes having different names and bearing uncommon desig¬ 
nations, they being of a class quite different from our own. AU the 
precious things of land and water come from there, as well as the 
gems made of rhinoceros horns and chrysoprase, serpent pearls and 
asbestos cloth, there being innumerable varieties of these curiosities} 
and also the doctrine of the abstraction of mind in devotion to the 
lord of the world (Buddha)—all this having caused navigation and 
trade to be extended to those parts.” 

Wei-skuy ch. 102, written before 572 A.D. and embracing the 
period 386-556 A. D. 

“It is said that from the western boundary of Parthia, following 
the crooked shape of the sea-coast, you can also go to Ta-ts'in, 
bending around over 10,000 li.*' 

were probably HBerchaQU trading from the East Africia coast, and 
MR oflidal ambasndore. 

tTIustnide route follows the overland route through the Caspian Gates to 
Sefco^ thence to Him Lake and the head of the Persun Gulf, 
Aip tround Arabia to Leec« Com«. the Nabatean Red Sea pert, and 
otcriand to the capital, Petra. 
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**The tocal duta/)ce between Bagdad and Teheran is thus 90 
+ 408 miles, or close upon 500 miles. 

**This Journey is one of ^threefold and exceptional interest It 
^ migbQr Zafros range between Khanikin and Kcrmanshah, < ^ 
spew part of the pass, known is the Teng-i-Girra, bctwera ^ 
and Kerind, being ful^ comparal^ with ^e iataiEr ol the 
-Shinw line, m winter, freqaendy impassable from mow. - ^ 
ascent the traveler is brought up from the level pbdns of 
and Chaidxa to the great Iranian plateau, which he does not 

vVl: 


I'he following modem descriptions of Persia aiid its trade-routes 
are uf interest in connection with the itinerary of Isidore: 

(Quoted from Curaon, Patia, I, SO-1, and 264.) 

'*Krom Bagdad Co the Persian frontier, Ave miles beyond the 
Turkish station of Khanikin is ninety miles, the road running for the 
most part over a level desert and the halting-places being as follows: 
Beni Saad or Orta Khan (15 miles), Yakubish (14), Shahrabad (26), 
Kizil Robat (18), Khanikin (17). There is no postal $er\‘ice, and 
the traveler, who must engage his baggage animals at Bagdad, halts 
in k^ans (the Turkish equivalent to caravanserais) and rest-houses. 
After passing through the custom-house on the Persian border he finds 
the following route extended before him: 


A MODERN ACCOUNT 






















avain quit until he leaves Persia. Secondly, he passes through the 
imponant and flourishing Persian cities of Kermanshah and Hama- 
^ .which arc situated in ex¬ 

ceedingly produaivc tracts of country. Lastly, at Bisitun and at 
Tak-i*Bostan (four miles from Kermanshah) he encounters some of 
the most celebrated remains of Persian antiquity? and in the rock 
carvings, sculptures and inscriptions which look down upon him from 
the chiselled surface of the mountain side, he both reads a talc of 
bygone splendor and observes the most important historical document, 
albeit in stone, next to the Damietta Stone, that has been discovered 

and deciphered in this century. 

“Nishapur.is the meeting point of several important 

■vMile in addirion to the two from Meshed. On the south a road 


IN A PZaSUM CASAVANSEIAl. WHICH IS MUCH THI SAMS TVINO AS TH8 
PARTHIAN "STATION" 


(where are Ac turquoise mines) to Kuchanj while in a more westerly 
direction stretches the old, long-forgotten trade route to the Ca^ian, 
which IS beUeved to have been a link in the great chain of overland 
coooection in the middle ages between China and India and the 
Europesm continent It ran from Nishapur to the Arab chy of 
Isferayin in the plain of the same name, then struck westwards and 
paacing thfough Ae mouittalns of Ae defile known as the Dahaneh-t- 






Gurgan, through which the river Gurgan forces its way, descended 
the slope to the Caspian. ’Phe stages on this route are recorded on 
the itineraries of Isidore of Charax and of K1 Istakhri, ajtd the cara¬ 
vanserais built by Shah Abbas the Great are still standing, though in 
ruins.** 


TRADE ROUTES OF MODERN PERSIA. 
Cur4on, PfTsta^ II, 58i“4. 

Kooir 

1. Julfa—Tabriz. 

2. Tabriz—Teheran (via Mianeh, Zinjan, Kazvin) 

3. Teheian—Ispahan (via Kum, Kashan) 

4. Ispahan—Shiraz (via KumUheh, Yezdikhast, Dehbid,) 
Ispahan—Shiraz (via the summer route from Yezdikhast) 

5. Shiraz—Bushire (via Kazerun) .... 

6. Teheran—Moshed via Semnan, Shahrud, Nishapur) 

7. Teheran—Resht (via Kazyin"). .... 

8. Teheran—Bagdad (via Hamadan, Kermanshah, Ehani 

kin). 

9. Teheran—Meshed-i-Ser • • . • • 

10. Teheran—Astrabad (via Sari) .... 

11. Ispahan—Yezd. 

12. Kashan—Kerman. 

13. Yezd—Kerman. 

14. Kerman—Bam. 

15. Kerman—Bandar Abbas ..... 

16. Tabriz—Astara (via Ardcbil) ...» 

17. Tabriz—Resht (summer route via Masullah and Fumcn) 

18. Tabriz—Bagdad (via Suleimanich) 

19. Hamadan—^Sinrui. 

20. Hamadan—Shushter. 

21. Resht—Astrabad. 
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THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM OF PHILADELPHIA 


U a puWic iiutitutioo, controlled by the Board erf Trustee* of ^e Philadelphia 
MuKum*, under City and State legulation. It i* loated at 34th Street and 
Vintiwe Avenue, below Spruce Street, in Wert Philadelphia, and o«upie«a group 
of eiSbitioB buUdinfi with a floor ipace of 200,000 wu*«fee^ '^e ineutution 
ii tupported by appropriationi from the City of Philadelphia and the State of Penn- 
•ylvaaia, and by mUcription* from manufacturera, exporter* and buirne** men 
of the country making lyrtematic uie of it* •errice. 

The object* of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum are to dmeiwnate m 
thi* country a wider knowledge and appreciation of the curtom* and condmon* of 
other nation* and people*, and to promote the commerce of the United Slate* 

with foreign countrie*. ■ , # 

The Collection* »hown in the Miueum Ulnstnte the product* and people* of 

'Shibit* are inrtallcd from the Philippine Island*, Japan, China, India and 
many partt of Africa, the Sooth Sea Island*, Mexico and the vanou* countne* of 
Central and South America, and *ome of the European countne*. There are also 
collection* of ikin* and hide*, of com, cotton, Mtroleum and other product*, 
and of many primary article*, with their by-produett. Thcie collection* 

are of inertimai^ value edurationaJlT and to bu*xne*« men. ... 

The main purpose of the*e exhiWt* is to portray in vivid ^ton the product* 
and people* of foreign land*. There have been diitributed among the schools 
of the ftate more than 2,000 minianire muieum*, compriiing commercial product*, 
pbotofraphi, maps, etc Loan lecture*, contisring of colored »lide*, »terwpticon 
and screen, and lecture reading, are circulated among the •chwl* throughout the 
State. Daily lUuftrated lecture* are also given to the school* in the Lecture Hall 
of the iortitucion by member* of the itafl, after which the classes are conducted 
thrm^ the exhibit*. 

Free illuttrated lecture* on topic* connected with geography, commerce and 
travel are offered to the general public weekly during a lar« part of the year. 

SpecUi oourae* of free lecture* are also offered to teacher*. 


Th* FonxinM TaAOt BuUAt; 

has for h* sole object the devetopment of the interaatiooal commerce of the 
United State*. It doe* this by eacouxamng individual manufacturer* who are 
equipped to haiKlle the bosinest, to enend the marter* for their watts in foreign 
comitrie*, and *bi«i by assMag^ihem in n very practiad manner in huui^ating 
and developtBg trade. The asnstance gpvco I* in the nature of live and 
pmctieal inlonnassoc on every phase of export trade—it* elementary fentorm a* 
well a* it* tcdinicaHtie*. La^ and increasing number* of mquirie* are received 
daily from foreign firms asking for the name* of makers of parricubr lines of 
goods in the United State*, and aslung to be placed in toudi with the proper 
numo&cnireza. loquirie* <rf this oatore are always cordially inrited; tl^ are 
promptly answered and without ehuge. Th* Boreco also hu a pubUcatkm service 
tsKdng regularfy two Journals. CtmmrrdMl pobUdied in both English 

and circulates abreodsvrththe purpose of invWg the attention of foreign 

merc^Ms to the advaatage* of the United States u a country in which to procure 
goods. The W 0 rMr Bx^ Bxtlmm ts » confidaotkl pnbUenriM. drculatiag only 
among eabeexiben to M Bureau, with the purpose of informing tham of rite 
wants of forsign Importers and merchan ts. 

Tut latARY or Commoicc aim Tkavo. 

k a ptactical coewulring libsary. On fils are tho ofidal statistics assd sunilar 
docomeati of ne^y all foreign cotmtriea, the eoosular reports of aQ ooufttrie* 
which puUidt th* same, books oa commerce, industry, prodoetioQ. exploHumn, 
distribatioB, travel and ci^ritkm, and similar tomes, dhtctorlcs of foreign dries 
and indurtTM, and a large mimher of the best trade Jownaia p^Ushsd riuiMBhovt 
the wofid. library is ooe of the most complcw of its kind in the wotU, of 

greet asmtance to roaouketurer and busmeas oum, riie gssiexal reader nd 
investigator, and hmlosble to tbs staff of the inrtitiaiosu 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


OF 

THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUMS 


TRUSTEES 

BX-OFFICIO 

Ths GOX'BRSOR op Pbnnsvlvania 

The Mavor op Philadelphia 

The President of Select Coitncil 

The President op Common Council 

The President of the Board of Public Education 

The SlTBRISTEKDEKT OF SCHOOLS 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

The Stats Forestry Commissioner 


BY APrOINTMENT 


Daniel Bauch 
Wilson H. Brown 
Theodore N. Ely 
Howard B. French 
Ellis A. Oimbel 


Simon Grate 
W. S. Harvey 
Wm. T. Tilobn 
W. P. Wilson 
Sydney L. Wright 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 

W. S. Harn'EV, President 

Daniel Bauch, Treasarer 

Wilfred H. Schoff, A.M-, Secret»ry and Assistaot Treasurer 


DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUMS 
W. P. Wilson, Sc. D. 

Librarian and Statistician, John J Macfarlanr, A.M. 
Curator, Charles R. TcKrrKARER 


FOREIGN TRADE BUREAU 
Chief of Bureau, Dudley Bartlett 
Assistant Chief, Cborcb C. Gibson 
Edtior of Pubucations, Horace S Morrison, B.S.E. 
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Philadelphia 


ABwiM and AnMu CoB«r- 
^ IllMtraMd ioarnal in 

BncMh tad Spaaish editlona, pabli(h«d 
for drcalatloa amoac tDerrbaaU ia foreita 
coantrica. lo tafona Kbeni ooocarBins 
Aatericaa aiaeiiiactam. |2.00 per jear. 
dtberrdltioa. 

Waokly Export BalUtia. for dtvalatloa 
a mong Amrricaa nuuiufactarerr aad ex> 
poiten, to infona them of forelfB trade 
opPortoalUea reported lo tb« Cemtoerdal 
Moaeam. United to membe ra of tbe 
I*orelca Trade Bareati. 

^arai^ Trad* Fianra*. A Cotleettoo of Statia* 
tica eoreriasoone PeatUTMof ihe World'a 
OoiBiBcrce aad Indkating Uw Share la It of 
the Uelled Sutes. 24 pp., paper eorera. 


World, 1910. An locrcaae 
or 99 perceet orer 1900. Inporta aad Bz- 
porta of Leading Nations. Br John J. Ifac- 
tarlanc. Ubrmriaa. October. 1911. 

Tho World’s Cooworeo aad Anrrlcaa la* 
dnrtrias. OrapblaUIrllloatTated by Eighty* 
alx Cbarta. Prep a re by John J. Uaefar* 
lane. ▲*M., Ubrairlaa. ll>t>P • paper core ra, 
lies. ^ 

C rarn y aBTahlrae#r nr il gii Wolgh«a.Moo»* 
oraa aad Moaaya. with comparlaoaa of 
prioea per potmd. yard, gallon aad buabel 
la United SUtea taooey with pricea per 
kilo, meter, liter, hectoliter, etc., ie foretjpi 
BOTKya. St Joba J. Jdacfarlaae. A. M.. 
UhcarlasaadMatlfticlaa. (Inpreparaliea. 1 

PaCoot Law* aad Trado Marita of Loadteg 
C i noari rr of tho World. 41 pp.. paper 
ooTcn. October. U99. 

rnnnnra of Latfa A ia r r i e a, A Brlof Stitlo* 
tkal Eeriew. 29 pp, 190X 
PaprraadPolpi Worid*# Esport IVad*. 54 pp. 

popcrcooora. AprlL INO. 

C a«loa Maa o f ot f riat Tbo Wortd'a Coctoa 
Trade and United Statea Prado^ioo. By 
John J. Kaceatlann U pp.. paper eorers. 
May. 190. 

TW Lart Speech of ProiiJaa4 MeJCUey at 
Bnffalo. SepL 9.190L With eztracta from 
pea*Iona np eocteca regardlag the Philadel¬ 
phia CocDBCfdal Mooenm. 7 pp« paper 
ooocem. Oetoiw.lML 

llrarfiii»oi-kg In PWlitlilphtai. IdU-lBll. 
Randoomdly lUaatraied wUh pbotographa 
of aome of the kadina ladastnal catobUah- 
onnta By J(4 )b J. Moo^rtaae. A.ld.. 
librarlaa aod htafUtklaa. Itil pp„ cleak 
hSilng. mt ll.E>. 

Fon^raaataaaCoanarraloiConnraaa. Bepert 
ad Um Meeting of the laleraatiarMl Adrtaory 
Board. Podlcnilon of the Mraanaaa hr 
Praalii lit McKlaley. CM pp., paper oorora. 
UW. C0.7L 

I# the ioanodanol CoBBW^ 

f of raproaentadraa , 
from the pooam ra a nt a and comaerehU I 
b o di ao/naartrororyoonntryta tbe world, 
fairitad tbroogh the Cnltad Mim Ge«era* 
mast by the ndhtdelphla OBaaercial 
MWtna. whteh ormslfled ahaananeonaty 
the Nadonal Expect Bxpealtleo. to ate** 
late the AmarloaB nwr ta a eo t for wider 
foncltn marhetn. 441 pp,. doth Mndlac. 
ilAIyUlratralad. im. COO. , 


PraeoodiasB of tbo National Expert Trad* 
Co^aatl^ beld noder the atu^cea of the 
Ph ladetphla Coamerclal Moaeum. at 
Phlladelpfaia, December 12, 1*11. M pp 
popereoTera.le.25. 

A Faw Canal Factn Compiled by (he Pklla- 
wiphu Commercial Moaeum. Nor.. 1*07 
w the orgaolelna confereace of tbe Atlantic 
Deeper WaierwayaAaaodatioQ. Spp. 

*'*^.C*“««**I CoIcU-SobUi America. 
By Wward J. Catail. saaUted by K. 8. 
Morrlfoo and A.C. Kauffmaa. 2S4 pp.. with 
Outline BUp of each repabllc; cl^ bind¬ 
ing. !»«. 22.00. 

** tUa t amala. By CuctaTO 
NWertrin. Upp.. with map. papereerera. 

If99i 

NIcaragoa of the Croator Ra* 
af Contra! America. By Goataro 
Niederiein. 9lpp,.paperco«era. ISSS. 

Tb« Rapobbe of Corto RimL. By Gattavo 
Ntoderlahi. U7 pp., paper eorcra. U9d. 

Tbo Philadelphia Motooma Sriantifle Boh 
I Irtln. No. 1. Contrlbotlocka to the Herpe- 
totogy of New Oivoada and Argcntiaa. 
With DoacripUooa and New POrma. B* 
Edward D. Cope, miadeipbli. U99. f O , 75 , 
Notaa on Ao Madagaacar rnflaitlon 15 pp. 
illuatrated. paper coreta. 1*06. ScenU. 

The Sehaal Mnaonm in Ita Ralatian to Geog¬ 
raphy and roaamwei. By Charles k. 

Toothaker, Curator. Practle^ dugseotioM 
for School Tcaehera. 27 pp*.paper eoreia. 
1*11. Free OS appUoatioa. 

The PariploB af Haanot A Voyage of Discow 
ery Down tbe Weat African Const by a 
Cartbagiaias Adariial of (be Fifth Century 
E C. Tbe Creok text, with tranalation 
and notes, by Wilfred R. Sebeff. A, IL. 
Becntary. niaWrated. 54 pp., paperooten 
(aeooed editica.) 1912. fO^ 

The Parthian 5t*rieaa af laldaro of Chmax. 
Aa acceoat of tbe Oretlaad Trwlc Kowe 
between the Lcmat and India in tbe Plral 
CentaryEC TbeOroektexttrithTrann- 
lation aad Commeatary, by ^^Ifted H. 
dchoff. A. M.. Secretary. IDutzated. Pa{^ 
o»r«a.9»pp. 1*14. 9EIS. 

Handhnaha to the Mnaonm * Av 

tbe gxldance of rteltaca ta the PhUnSalphti 
Cwmurfal Maaenm. Paper oorera, ftlaju 
tratod, eochJfroOpp. Soeata. No.l.japaB. 
No. t. Cbiaa, Other oonatriM in ptepora- 


BY OTHER PUBUSUEKS 

ramawdii Raw Milirlih BrCboriaaR. 

IVothahor. Cwatar of tbe Conuaetdol 
Managym. BanlMt OtmM fr Oo., IM pp.. 

IMV. 

Tbo PatVlar of the li J t h inoMi Sam Ttx**1 
aad Tnidain tbo Tawta Ootan by a Hep 
ebajit of the Pint Otslnry. Tnnriaiod 
ffwn the Oraek aad annotated by WOfrtd 
H. Si^oE, A..M.. Saeratarr of the rwotn i er - 
cMI Maaenm. ta pp. with ootorad map, 
doth binding. .Ntir York: Longaaaaa. 

at Oa.. ini.'tt Oh 
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Archaeological Library, 

^)s.4-4 
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